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..-from the executive vice-president 


Report 
to 
the 
Membership 


MARION N. KERSHNER 


As the year draws fo a close, each of us in our way indulges in the 
age-old custom of looking back, reflecting™on progress made and mentally 
reviewing what might have been. 

At the beginning of 1958, we saw indications that business and the 
public in general were shocked by below-normal Christmas sales. There 
was much talk of “slump,” “recession.” “another depression,” etc. Many 
economists believed that such pessimistic talk not only aided and abetted, 
but was a major factor in the business slump which we experienced 
throughout most of the year. It is a fact that although business was 
slow, at the same time—total savings mounted, debts were paid off at an 
extremely high rate and sales of staple goods were affected very little. 

While the business slump of 1958 had an adverse affect on Association 
membership, as it did on almost every voluntary organization, the new 
spirit of confidence being demonstrated by business and industry holds great 
promise for the NMA in the year ahead. 

In October at our 35th Annual Meeting and Conference in Los Angeles, 
new national officers and national directors were elected who will give policy 
representation to all clubs and members. They begin their important duties 
on January 1, 1959. G. Eldon Tufts, NMA Secretary-Treasurer for the past 
two years and member of the Board of Directors for the past four years, 
takes over the office of President from Ted Renshaw. R. W. “Bert” Caldwell 
who served on the Executive Committee the last two years as Zone A Vice 
President (West Coast), assumes the office of First Vice President which 
formerly was held by Herbert R. Dimmick. Bert became a director in 1954. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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....f0r supervisors 


by Stewart French 


Supervisors and this reporter aren't the 
only ones worried about finances this Christmas 
season. The head executives of the richest gov- 
ernment of all time, the United States of Amer- 
ica, also are counting dollars as the powerful, 
beautiful carillon of the newly-completed me- 
morial to the late Senator Robert A. Taft rings 
out Yuletide carols and hymns over the stately 
government buildings of expensive marble and 
the dour "temporary" constructions of World War 
I days. 

But in contrast to the worries of supervisors and 
this reporter, the dollars the Federal Brass is count- 
ing are in terms of the hundreds of thousands, mil- 
lions, hundreds of millions and billions that will make 
up the 1960 budget of the United States. This budget 
must be submitted by President Eisenhower to the Demo- 
cratic 86th Congress early in January. It's always in 
the form of a huge, weighty book in which is printed in 
detail the amounts the Administration thinks each of 
the myriad departments, agencies, and bureaus of the 
Executive branch should have for expenditure during 
the fiscal year starting July 1, 1959, for defense, 
social (sometimes called "“welfare") services, and ad- 
ministration and enforcement of the laws. 
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Congress, whose members are elected by super- 
visors and other Americans who fulfil their duty to 
vote, then holds hearings on the individual budget 
items and decides, in appropriation bills, whether to 
give a particular agency what the President asks, or 
whether to cut down, or whether to increase the amount. 
(The 85th Congress, also Democratic controlled, did 
just that—upped the ante—in several defense items 
and cut down in others. But as usual, the final score 
was pretty close to what the President asked for). 


Until its formal submission to Congress, the 
actual amount of the budget is a closely-guarded and 
well-kept secret. But the Big Money boys insist that 
it won't be much under a cool, or hot, $80 billion. If 
so, this Eisenhower budget will be the largest peace- 
time spending proposal ever, topping by a billion or so 
even the Korean War budget of President Truman submit- 
ted in 1953 and which the then Republican Congress 
hacked with much gusto. However, continued business 
recovery, with consequent increase in income taxes, is 
expected to cut next year's deficit to about half the 
estimated $12 billion we'll spend this year over what 
we take in. 


With that January deadline approaching, midnight 
oil is burning in those government offices along with 
Yule lights. 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

Supervisors know that all "foremen" are not "su- 
pervisors" within the definition of Sec 2(11) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. This is the provision that, by re- 
moving them from the category of "employees," neces- 
sarily makes supervisors a part of management. 


On several occasions the National Labor Relations 
Board has had occasion to distinguish between persons 
who merely assign work in accordance with a pre-ar- 
ranged pattern or who "show other workers how to do the 
work right," on the one hand, and those who exercise in- 
dependent judgment in getting the work out and who have 
an effective voice, to a degree at least, in settling 
grievances, in promotions, and in hiring and firing. 


Now a United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
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which is the tier in the judicial hierarchy just below 
the Supreme Court, also has officially proclaimed: 

"All foremen are not supervisors within the mean- 
ing of the Act" (the Taft-Hartley law) 

The case arose over an appeal by an operating engineers 
union from an injunction against them on secondary boy- 
cott charges. As a defense, the union asserted that 
the men assigned to do the work its members should have 
done were supervisors. Hence, argued the union, they 
were not employees and therefore action involving them 
could not be the basis of secondary boycott penalties. 

The court pointed out that the men were "paint 
foremen," and that the union had not shown that such 
foremen were supervisors within the meaning of Taft- 
Hartley. 

In granting the employers an injunction, the Ap- 
peals Court cited two decisions by the National Labor 
Board that: 

". « e« - the functions, duties, and authority of 
individuals, rather than the titles they hold in 
an employer's organization, are determinative 
of their supervisory status." (Memphis Cotton 
Oil Mill case, 1956. 115 NLRB 515). 


Emphasizing the fact that it's the job rather than the 
title that counts, an important feature in one of the 
cases was that a man with the title of "foreman" was 
actually a supervisor under the law and directed others 
with titles of "supervisor." 


SUPERVISORS CAN'T SERVE TWO MASTERS 

In two other cases, and very recent ones, the NLRB 
has ruled both ways, apparently, on the effect of union 
membership on the part of foremen who seem to meet the 
criteria of being supervisors. In the Del-Mar Cabinet 
case, an agent for a carpenters’ union had told a Minn- 
eapolis construction outfit's foreman, who was a mem- 
ber of the union, to instruct his workers not to install 
Del-Mar cabinets because they didn't have the union- 
made label. The foreman did so, and the cabinet maker 
brought a cease and desist action against the union. 

A majority of the NLRB panel found that the fore- 
man's “obligations as a union member were the operative 
factors in causing him to inform the employees of the 
order" (of the union agent), and ruled against the 
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union. The decision took care to point out, however, 
that: 

"We do not hold, nor do we believe it follows from 
our decision, that had Kamoske (the union agent) 
told the employer, Miller, not to install Del- 
Mar Cabinets rather than directing his order to 
Adams (the foreman), a nonstatutory employee, 
the result in this case would be the same. The 
Act contemplates that an employer has the right 
to decide for himself whether to assist a union 
in its dispute with another employer and reserves 
to him 'a freedom of choice at the time whether to 
boycott or not arises in a concrete situation.' 
(citing cases). We do not believe, however, 
that such a choice can properly be exercised by 
a subordinate, such as Adams, not charged with 
the responsibilities and risks of ownership and 
ultimate control." / 

In the other case, that of the Manhattan News Com- 
pany, a foreman who was also a member of the union 
stated under oath that he would not hire a non-union 
man if a union member w6Pré.available. This was, he 
testified, because "under the union's oath and by-laws 
I am required to give preference to fellow union men at 
all times." 

The NLRB majority, however, refused to issue a 
cease and desist order against the union, but instead 
penalized the employing company on the theory that the 
foreman was acting as agent for the employer in dis- 
criminating against non-union candidates for jobs. It 
did point out that despite the foreman's sworn state- 
ment of belief as to his union obligations, a careful 
examination of the union's constitution, oath, con- 
tract, and by-laws "discloses that none of them placed 
the foreman under such obligation. And the record 
otherwise fails to establish that (the foreman) was 
acting in a dual capacity, that is, as agent for both 
Respondents (the union and the employer) in carrying 
out his hiring duties." 

In a vigorous dissent, another NLRB panel member 
asserted that "the sheer realities of this situation, 
highlighted by his (the foreman's) obvious dual loy- 
alty, dictates that we must logically find both parties 
liable—or none. ” (See next page) 
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@ SUPERVISOR KEY MAN IN UNORGANIZED WORKER 





GRIEVANCE PROCEDURES 


The Personnel Policies Forum of the Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs here in Washington has conducted a sur- 
vey of company policy on grievance procedures by non- 
union workers. 


At least half the companies reporting give first 
line supervisors special training in handling griev- 
ances. Meetings, conferences, in plant and outside 
training courses on company policies and procedures 
are among the training devices most often used, as 
well as seminars in grievance work and case studies 
of actual grievances. 

One of the key questions asked the panel members 
was: "Is it sound policy to have supervisors sit in on 
grievance discussions?" Seventy-nine percent voted 
"yes ;" another five percent “yes if" (if desired by 
both parties), and only 16 percent voted to exclude 
the supervisor. 

"The reasons most frequently given for including 
the supervisor can be paraphrased as follows," the 
survey team's report says: (1) Accounts often differ, 
and face-to-face encounter of the two parties is man- 
agement’s best chance of getting the facts. (2) Em- 
phasizes foreman's responsibility for his subordi- 
nates. (3) Gives best training in handling future 
complaints. (4) Exclusion would destroy supervisor's 
belief that he has the confidence of management. 

"The arguments against this policy (of including 
the supervisor in the grievance discussion) boil down 
chiefly to one: The supervisor's presence is likely 
to intimidate the employee and cause him to ‘clam up.' 
° «© e «© « «© « Some companies exclude the supervisor if 
the complaint against him is a personal one, although 
he takes part if the gripe has any other basis. 

"As to what panel members think can be done about 
the problem of reversing a supervisor's decision, ma- 
jority opinion boils down to this: Give the supervistr 
training in grievance work; support him with the advice 
and help of his superiors in framing his decision; and 
when he goes off the beam, discuss the matter with him 
and let him personally explain the changed decision to 
the employee." 


The New Meaning and Responsibility 


Of Management 


by Philip M. Talbott 


T IS A FAR CRY from the respon- 
I sibilities of management in the 
by-gone years of our economy to the 
responsibilities of management to- 
day: There was a time when man- 
agement and ownership were virtual- 
ly synonymous terms. A man owned 
a business or a ranch or a plantation 
or a farm. And with a few excep- 
tions, he managed what he owned. 
In the main, that was management. 

While this situation still prevails 
in some large enterprises as in many, 
many small ones—and probably al- 
ways will—we find that management 
today is commonly employed as a 
meaningful term which is synony- 
mous with a talent for organization 
and executive direction and does not, 
necessarily, have anything to do with 
ownership. 

This would appear to be the result 
of social and economic evolution 


This is the fwst of several speeches 
presented at the 35th National Con- 
ference of the NMA in Los Angeles, 
which will be published in MAN- 
AGE. 

Mr. Talbott is Senior Vice-Presi- 
dent of Woodward & Lothrop De- 
partment Store, Washington, D. C., 
and is Chairman of the Board of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 





rather than social and economic rev- 
olution. In point of fact, this country 
seems to -have changed more by 
evolving than some other countries 
have changed by rebelling. 

It is interesting to note that what 
other types of economic systems are 
prone to call a selfish capitalistic sys- 
tem is actually the most progressive 
economic system in the world. In the 
field of management alone, our sys- 
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tem has opened the gates of oppor- 
tunity to thousands of highly gifted 
men who could not hope to enjoy 
comparable positions in other so- 
cieties except by the accident of 
birth or through political advantage. 


Role of management 


We train young men in our col- 
leges today specifically for manage- 
ment positions. We recruit graduates 
who appear capable of working into 
supervisory jobs. We do not auto- 
matically draw managers from the 
ranks of those who have excelled in 
some technical skill. They are re- 
warded in other ways. A high degree 
of technical skill and a talent for 
management do not necessarily go 
together. The conductor of an 
orchestra is not usually chosen be- 
cause he might have an outstanding 
record as a first violinist. He is chosen 
because of his ability to conduct. 


So it is with management, which 
has by now become a profession of 
itself and in itself. You here know 
that so well, that I shall not dwell 
upon it further. Even if I were 
am expert on the subject, I would 
refrain, and I make no pretense of 
being an expert, although it is large- 
ly true that an expert is usually a 
very ordinary fellow from another 
place. My subject today is “The New 
Meaning and Responsibility of Man- 
agement,” and in developing that 
theme, I should like to address my- 
self to the role of modern manage- 
ment outside of the plant and outside 
of the office. 
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In other words, the manager's role 
in the community, his: role as a 
citizen and his role as a leader of 
thought and opinion. 

If you are concerned about the 
need to build public support for 
sound economic policies— 

If you are aware of the need for 
aggressive business leadership in de- 
veloping better understanding of 
economic policies that affect the op- 
eration of our free-market economy— 

If you are concerned about the 
frequent accusation that businessmen 
favor policies in conflict with nation- 
al welfare— 

Or the charge that businessmen 
are arbitrarily against change— 

Or about the left-wing philosophy 
so frequently encountered in some 
textbooks, public forums, television 
and radio programs and magazines— 

Or the lack of persuasive answers 
to socialist ideas expressed by young 
people and others in your com- 
munity— 

Or if you are concerned about the 
need in your community for more 
men- who can discuss complex eco- 
nomic problems clearly and convinc- 
ingly— 

Then—if you are concerned about 
these things—your job as a manager 
is not over at the end of a working 
day. The rest of it is about to begin. 

I am thinking in terms of political 
action by managers as trained leaders 
of men, with experience in giving a 
sense of direction to thought and 
opinion. I realize the risk of divert- 
ing skill and talent from the internal 
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problems of an enterprise to the 
broader problems of our society as a 
whole. It is expecting a great deal 
to ask businessmen to assume broader 
problems and broader responsibilities 
while continuing to improve and 
develop skills in internal manage- 
ment. 


Headlines have 
clouded our thinking 


But the stakes are high. Manage- 
ment has learned long ago that it 
cannot sit aloof in lofty isolation 
from the affairs of its local commun- 
ity. By the same token, it cannot 
sit aloof from the political affairs of 
the national community—if it hopes 
to have anything left to manage. 

I will use very broad strokes, but 
I should like to sketch the national 
political scene as I see it today. 

Suppose we take a brief look at 
the actions of the second session of 
the 85th Congress. What I have to 
say will not be too favorable, but I 
am speaking of the Congress as an 
entity, and not of the individuals 
who compose it. 

Living where I do, I have been in 
contact with Congressmen—and I 
mean both Senators and members of 
the House—all my working life. I 
have always cherished a great respect 
for the average member, regardless of 
party. Congressmen work harder 
than most business and professional 
men. 

Their mail is terrific in volume. 
Their constituents are clamoring at 
them 24 hours a day. They must 
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have at least a working knowledge 
of every important piece of legisla- 
tion before both Houses. They are 
under the pressure of steady drum- 
fire all the time. On balance, and as 
individuals, Congressmen are pretty 
fine people. 

This last session was distinguished 
by the fact that neither party had a 
clear-cut majority. Neither was there 
a clear-cut coalition. Instead, there 
was a succession of coalitions which 
handled matters as they arose on an 
issue-to-issue basis. 

The session convened in an at- 
mosphere that was tense with emo- 
tion. The headlines were all about 
the Soviet Union sputniks. The 
country was overhung by a consider- 
able cloud of hysterical thinking, and 
it was only natural that this thinking 
had its impact on the Congress in 
the early stages of the session. 

Front pages of the press were 
largely devoted to the business re- 
cession which was then nearing its 
lowest limit. 

When the Congress adjourned, it 
left us with a deficit for this fiscal 
year in excess of 12 billion dollars 
... the largest deficit in any year of 
peace in the history of the nation. I 
would be less than candid not to say 
that the last session distinguished it- 
self for financial irresponsibility and 
for its disregard of the constitutional 
separation of state and local respon- 
sibility. 

During the early months of the 
session, there were at least two strikes 
against any individual or any or- 
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ganized business group which tried 
to present a case for either economies 
in government or a proper separation 
of responsibilities between the federal 
government and the several states. 


The Congress seemed married to 
the idea that government spending 
is a panacea for recession—and for 
sputniks. The fact that the Congres- 
sional elections were coming up may 
have had something to do with it. 
Pork barrel legislation was rolling 
all over the place. 


No one will deny that govern- 
ment must spend whatever is re- 
quired to meet challenges to our 
safety or to our prosperity, but spend- 
ing alone cannot bring security. We 
had the money to get nine satellites 
to the launching pad, but only énough 
technology to get three into orbit. 


Catching up— 
with Russia and recession 

During the first session of the last 
Congress—in 1957—the need for 
government economy was pretty well 
accepted. And the fact that the 
Soviet launched its sputniks did not 
change our need for economy. 

It probably showed a need for in- 
creasing spending of certain kinds. 
But statesmanship might have sug- 
gested that Congress should figure 
out how to balance the need for 
economy and the need for spending. 
But in the opening ‘months at least, 
it seemed to be inclined to forget 
economy and rush off into panic 
spending. 

It might be said that the two goals 
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of necessary spending to counter the 
Soviet challenge and economy can- 
not be combined. 

But the question remains: Did the 
Congress try? 

A well-informed observer in 
Washington, with long experience in 
appraising Congressional sessions, 
told me the other day that his feeling 
is that the last session did not try 
to combine the two goals. 

He said the session leaped “from 
cures for the recession to ‘ways to 
catch up with Russia; then to ideas 
to win votes—and never quite got 
around to thinking any of these ideas 
through.” He went on to say that 
“the group picture is one of a Con- 
gressional session which was so busy 
it had little time to think.” 

What did the Congress do about 
labor legislation? 

What did it do to curtail the 
abuses of monopolistic labor prac- 
tices? What did it do to bring labor 
under the same kind of anti-trust 
legislation by which business must 
abide? 

Did it do anything about the sec- 
ondary boycott which is a blackjack 
in the hands of unprincipled ele- 
ments in labor who use it with 
impunity against innocent parties? 

The answer is, that the Congress 
did nothing. 

What did it do about the evils in 
union labor uncovered by the Mc- 
Clellan committee? 

The answer is, nothing. 

Did it do anything about the right 
to work—which labor unions so of- 
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ten deny the individual unless he is 
protected by rigid state law? 

And, again, the answer is, nothing. 

There was a labor bill before the 
Congress, of course. That was the 
Kennedy-Ives bill. It contained some 
worthwhile features, but there was 
no substance to it when it came to 
dealing with labor abuses, and at the 
same time it contained amendments 
to the Taft-Hartley law which were 
highly objectionable to business. 

The Congress played politics with 
labor legislation. 


Businessmen— 
wading into politics 

What did the Congress do about 
inflation? And again, the answer is, 
of course, nothing. 

On the contrary, the Congress com- 
mitted us to the threat of disastrous 
inflation. An unbalanced budget is 
a sure incubator for inflation. 

What did the Congress do to en- 
courage the kind of investment that 
makes jobs and creates new business 
enterprises? I have looked over the 
record in vain. It did nothing. We 
are still in the grip of an income 
tax rate structure directed against 
those who might otherwise be the 
most likely to hazard their funds in 
job-making investments. 

When everything is totaled up, 
the record is somewhat less than 
might be desired. The Congress did 
not realize until adjournment was al- 
most upon it, that the recession was 
receding without benefit of legisla- 
tive panaceas—and in spite of ad- 
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verse legislation. Then there followed 
some rather agonizing reappraisals of 
hasty spending actions taken earlier 
in the year. But the deficit remains. 
The makings of inflation were too 
late to dump by the wayside. 

And there we have it— 

Uncontrolled labor monopoly with 
almost the power of life and death 
over entire industries— 

A federal deficit beyond compari- 
son— 

And the gathering storm of infla- 
tion to imperil still further the al- 
ready cheapened dollar. 

What is the answer? 

The answer is that businessmen as 
individuals must wade into political 
affairs from the precinct level on up 
because the fate of our free enter- 
prise system itself is hinged to the 
swing and sway of political action. 
Inflation and labor monopoly are 
incompatible with competitive en- 
terprise. 

It is good to realize that more 
businessmen have been taking a di- 
rect interest in practical politics this 
year than perhaps ever before. 

As individuals, more businessmen 
are getting into politics themselves, 
either running for office or helping 
choose and elect qualified candidates, 
or both. They are encouraging their 
employees to become active in poli- 
tics and helping to educate them on 
the need for wider public concern 
over political matters in a free so- 
ciety. 

The emphasis is on partisan poli- 
tics—in the party of one’s choice— 
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as distinct from the familiar get-out- 
the-vote campaigns. 

It has finally become apparent, as 
it should have long ago, that you 
can’t elect good public officials unless 
the parties put good candidates up 
for office, and that you can’t expect 
good laws and good administration 
unless you elect good officials. 

All the letter writing, resolutions, 
educational campaigns and publicity 
that business can contrive will do 
very little good if a majority of those 
in Congress were elected largely 
through the support of groups rep- 
resenting Opposite interests. 

Vice President Nixon was emi- 
nently correct not long ago in telling 
businessmen that, “You achieve 
nothing by standing on the sidelines 
wringing your hands and wondering 
why someone doesn’t do something 
about a problem that directly affects 
you. Nowadays, almost every problem 
of government affects you.” 

Perhaps we in business ought to 
take a good look at ourselves in the 
mirror and realize that we have been 
political babes-in-the-woods. We 
have been preyed upon. Many of 
management's toughest problems 
originate outside the plant and in the 
area of politics. 

I think you will be interested to 
know that the National Chamber is 
now working on a program of politi- 
cal action which we will shortly 
present to our 3,400 organization 
members—our 22,000 business mem- 
bers—and our underlying member- 
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ship of two and one half million 
business men and women. 

This program completes a tripod 
of political action. We are already 
engaged in disseminating informa- 
tion about national issues. We are 
already engaged in rallying support 
—and sometimes opposition—to 
measures pending before the Con- 
gress—and now we propose to draw 
up more explicit blueprints of how 
businessmen can take a more active 
part in the selection of desirable 
candidates and a more active part in 
bringing about their election. 

The businessman today who says 
he is“not involved in politics has his 
head in the sand. He may not be 
active in partisan politics. He may 
not even read the political news out 
of Washington or the state capital. 
He may not even vote. 

But he is kidding himself if he 
thinks he is not in politics, because 
he is—and right up to his ears. We 
are living in an era where big gov- 
ernment delves deep into the lives 
of everyone, affecting our well-being 
from. the rocking horse to the rock- 
ing chair, and no businessman can 
logically say that what politicians do 
or fail to do is their affair and none 
of his. 

It is clear to me that we have a 
new need for effective citizenship. 
We have taken our defeats by default 
for too long, and I recall the classic 
observation of Edmund Burke who 
said that “the only thing necessary 
for the triumph of evil is for good 
men to do nothing.” 
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It means work—over and above 
the demands of our everyday jobs. 
It means hard work, but I have yet 
to discover anything worthwhile that 
was not created without hard work 
as the major ingredient. 

There has always been a need for 
effective citizenship, but now we 
have a new one. We look forward to 
a brilliant decade in the 1960's, but 
at the same time we see the over- 
hanging federal debt; we see labor 
monopoly power, and the inflationary 
forces they create are all too obvious 
for comfort. 


We are not anti-labor. We are 
not anti-government. 

We are never anti-anything ex- 
cept when free enterprise is threat- 
ened, because that is what we are 
for—free enterprise. 

It is everybody's heritage, but we 
seem to have been chosen as the 
special stewards of its well-being. 
We are in a good fight—a great chal- 
lenge. It is ome that we can win 
and one that we will win, because it 
is a fight for the right, for justice 
and for economic morality. 
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“It's early yet, Crenshaw—Something you don’t like 
is bound to happen before the day is over.” 











The Foreman and 


Productivity 


by Clem Zinck 


Plant Manager 
Arbogast & Bastian Inc., 
Allentown, Pa. 


Part 2 


y CAN RE DEMONSTRATED without 
fear of failure that when a group 
of foremen is shown a movie of a 
present method of doing a job and 
asked for suggestions for improve- 
ment Opportunities, many opportuni- 
ties are suggested. It was from this 
phenomenon that Allan Mogensen 
developed Work Simplification. Be- 
yond question, the effectiveness of 
Purposeful Thought can be proven at 
any time on any situation. The ques- 
tion now to be answered is this: 
“How can the foreman apply Pur- 
poseful Thought to his method im- 
provement activity?” 

Obviously, it is impractical to 
make a movie of each situation to be 
studied for method improvement 
ideas. And is impossible to think 
that method improvement opportun- 
ities will always come to mind when 
a foreman just stops and looks at a 
situation, regardless of its simplicity 
or its complexity. It takes years for 


even~the best of full-time methods 
men to train themselves to be able 
to see improvement ideas by just 
looking over a situation. What, then, 
is the help that has to be given the 
foreman to assist him in giving Pur- 
poseful Thought to a situation?’ Is 
there a simple research tool that he 
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can use effectively? Is there some- 
thing as effective as a movie, some- 
thing that can be used on every 
activity? 

Fortunately, there is a proven tech- 
nique always available to the fore- 
man who wishes to give Purposeful 
Thought to any activity under his 
supervision. It is the written record 
of the activity as he actually saw it 
done. The simple rule for making 
a written record for method improve- 
ment use was given years ago by 
Rudyard Kipling: 

“I keep six honest serving men. 
(They taught me all I knew.) 
Their names are WHAT and WHY 
and WHEN, and HOW amd 
WHERE and WHO.” 


The complete facts of any operation, 
any man-machine combination, or 
any process, will be recorded if the 
foreman, through actual on-the-spot 
observation, will find out and write 
down the what, where, when, who, 
how, and why of what he saw done. 
Kipling’s helpers will ferret out for 
him all that can possibly be known. 

Furthermore, and this is what can 
make the foreman a valued member 
of the company-wide improvement 
team, when a foreman places on 
record all the details, all the facts of 
the present method of doing a job, 
he will discover for himself this 
simple, powerful fact: “The mere 
act of recording on paper the What, 
Where, When, Who, How, and Why 
of any work will, of itself, generate 
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ideas of how the work can be done 
in an improved manner.” I have yet 
to know of any man who made the 
complete record of any activity who 
did not see opportunities to be in- 
vestigated to improve it. 

Here is the story of Joe Vanet, 
foreman, and his first written rec- 
ord. It is a record of his best diesetter 
setting up a foot press to stake the 
staff of a volume control: 


10’—Walks to Parts Storage rack. 
Picks up parts. 

10’—Walks back to press. 
Places parts on press bench. 

18’—Walks to die cabinet for staking 
die. 

Locates and picks up die. 

18’—Walks back to press. 

Places die on bench. 

60’—Walks to next production line for 
wrench. 

Gets wrench. 

60’—Walks back to press. 

Places wrench on bench. 
18’—Walks to die cabinet for washers. 
Picks out washers from box. 

18’—Walks back to press. 

Places washers on bench; sets up 
die; stakes trial staff. 

36'—Walks to blueprint file for print 
on new job. 

Picks out new print. 

36’'—Walks back to press. 

Places print on bench; checks 
staff against print; tightens nuts 
to secure die in press; picks up 
old die. 

18’—Walks back:to die cabinet. 

Places old die in proper location. 

18’—Walks back to press. 

Picks up wrench. 
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60’—Wealks to next production line to 
return wrench. 
Returns wrench. 
60’—Walks back to press. 
Picks up old print. 

36'—Walks to blueprint file. 

Places old print in file. 
36’'—Walks back to press. 

Instructs operator on how to prop- 
erly perform the operation. 

What was Joe’s reaction when for 
the first time he saw in full detail 
what his best diesetter did in setting 
up a job? Joe said, “I got sick and 
tired just watching the fool walk 
around.” Having seen what was ac- 
tually done, what opportunities to 
improve the situation came to Joe's 
mind? What did Joe do? He saw 
to it that his best diesetter kept his 
tool kit complete at ail times, kept a 
full assortment of nuts, bolts, wash- 
ers, clamps, and “used his head to 
save his feet”; that is, took the old 
die and old print back when he got 
the new die and the new print. 

What makes the written record 
so effective? What is shown up so 
clearly? What facts does the written 
record bring to the conscious atten- 
tion of the observer, for the things 
seen had been done before his very 
eyes all along? What stirs him to 
activity to eliminate or reduce them? 
To answer these questions is to sup- 
ply the reason why an alert manage- 
ment will train its foremen to apply 
the research technique on the job, to 
give purposeful thought to each ac- 
tivity in turn, to use the written 
record to obtain opportunities to in- 
vestigate and to improve any activity. 


The written record that answers 
the what, where, when, who, how 
and’ why, must by its nature be a 
record of details, and four types of 
waste are constantly occurring in any 
activity of an operator, or in any 
work done on material. They occur 
when a man uses his hands; they 
occur when a man uses a machine; 
they occur in the use a man makes of 
his time; they occur when material is 
processed, operation by operation, 
part by part, to the completed prod- 
uct. These wastes are: Transporta- 
tion, Delay-Storage-Idle, Inspection, 
and Failure To Use Known Faster 
Devices. 

Transportation is seen for what it 
is, a waste of time and effort that 
adds nothing to the material but cost, 
or a waste of time for the man to get 
from one work area to another, or a 
waste of time to get the hands in 
position to use the most marvelous 
tools in the world—hands. 

Delay-storage-idle is seen for what 
it is, a waste; a thief of time that in- 
creases the elapsed manufacturing 
time on the parts, sub-assemblies, and 
assemblies, and thereby causes an in- 
creased overhead cost to provide 
space, heat and light; a thief of time 
that increases the labor cost to move, 
store, record, and move again the 
work-in-process; a thief that increases 
the money tied up in inventory and 
the ifterest on that money; a thief 
that increases the time the man is 
on a job and thus increases the direct 
labor cost. 

Inspection is seen for what it: is, 
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a waste of labor, a constant reminder 
that as yet it is not known how to do 
the job without stopping every now 
and then to do the waste work to see 
if what has been done is satisfactory; 
a constant reminder that more quality 
has yet to be built into the product. 

Failure to use known faster de- 
vices is seen for what it is, a waste 
of time and effort because with the 
known better method and tool, the 
same effort would get the job done 
in less time. 

Therein lies the effectiveness of the 
written record. Each of these four 
wastes is caused to stand alone to be 
seen for what it is—a plain and sim- 
ple hindrance to the foreman’s basic 
job of getting out production. When 
the foreman clearly recognizes these 
wastes, these plain and simple hin- 
drances to his main job, he gets ideas 
as to what can be done to eliminate 
or reduce them, and then, the man of 
action that he is, gets things done 
or does himself those things that 
will eliminate or reduce them—just 
as George had the round holding 
block made, and Joe told his best 
diesetter to keep his tool kit com- 
plete and to use his head. 

The written record is effective be- 
cause it makes the foreman realize 
that: Any work that does not add 
value to material, does not plan or 
calculate, does not give or receive 
essential information, is reducible 
waste. 

The foreman becomes conscious of 
the reducible wastes in all work be- 
cause he has to note them as separate 
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elements as he makes the written 
record—writing about them makes 
them stand apart from the elements 
of work that got something done. 

The foreman’s actions when he be- 
comes conscious of waste demon- 
strates the fundamental fact of waste 
reduction or method improvement. 
Once he recognizes a waste, his 
thinking jumps from becoming con- 
scious of a waste to ways and means 
to eliminate that waste. He proves 
this fundamental fact, terrific in its 
impact on lowering costs by increas- 
ing productivity: Once a person be- 
comes really conscious of a waste 
and has the desire to make improve- 
ments, ideas to eliminate the waste 
come to mind. 


The foreman and method 
improvement 

How can the unique position of 
the foreman in production be utilized 
for Method Improvement? What use 
can be made of a foreman who is in 
daily contact with the major wastes 
in all work? Where do his activities 
fit into those of the company-wide 
methods improvement team? What 
can an alert management look for 


in return for training a foreman in 


Method Improvement on the produc- 
tion floor? 

The trained foreman can play an 
effective part in Method Improve- 
ment in three ways: 

1) as a kibitzer; 2) as a coopera- 
tive helper; 3) by his own method 
improvements. 

The production foreman is not a 
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natural as a methods man; if he were 
his natural talents would have won 
him assignments and promotions in 
engineering. But he is a natural 
kibitzer, and is in the perfect posi- 
tion to kibitz. He, and he alone, has 
the responsibility to keep production 
on schedule. His job forces him to 
get at least a temporary solution to 
overcome every “bug” in the product, 
or the method, or the machine, or 
the tool that is holding up produc- 
tion. He may not know how to fix 
it, but he knows what must be fixed 
if production is to be smooth and 
costs at a minimum. He can get 
word of trouble to the full-time 
methods man concerned, who always 
welcomes a foreman telling him im- 
mediately when something Has gone 
wrong. Countless hours of limping 
production can be reduced, and the 
desired quality standards can be met 
countless hours sooner when the 
foreman is alert and has the desire 
to get help promptly when he has 
that first inkling of trouble, when 
quantity and quality are not being 
obtained as quickly as expected. 
The foreman is the indispensable 
man to the full-time methods man— 
the work must be made by employees 
under the direction and influence of 
a foreman. True enough, the fore- 
man is told what to do by the sched- 
ulers, he is told when to do it by the 
dispatchers, and he is told how to 
do it in more or less detail by the 
production and industrial engineers. 
Be that as it may, the foreman has a 
large influence on how fast and how 
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good a part or a product gets through 
his department. To borrow a foun- 
dryman's phrase, “He controls the 
sand.” Moreover, the opinion of a 
good, capable foreman on how this 
worked, or how that occurred, or why 
this or that was good or poor, pro- 
vides a lot of background knowledge 
and information to the fulltime- 
methods man, and thus influences 
what is planned and placed in pro- 
duction on his floor. That influence 
can range from active resistance 
through enthusiastic cooperation with 
considerable effect on what is ac- 
complished in actual production. 

There is not a full-time methods 
man who has not learned to his sor- 
row the necessity to win the cooper- 
ation of an experienced and capable 
department foreman if a design 
change, or a method change,.or a 
quality change is to get into actual 
production with the minimum of 
delay and all-around fussing. The 
on-the-ball department foreman has 
such control over his personnel, and 
has their loyalty to such a degree, 
that he can put an outsider so com- 
pletely behind the “eight-ball” and 
keep him there so quietly that the 
outsider may never realize what's 
going on. Yes, the enthusiastic co- 
operation of a foreman trained in 
the techniques of method improve- 
ment can be helpful to every member 
of the full-time methods team. 

The foreman can assist directly 
the company-wide methods improve- 
ment program by methods improve- 
ments of his own. The techniques 
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are simple, quickly learned and 
easily applied. He can tackle one ac- 
tivity after another through the use 
of the written record. He knows 
method improvement is part of his 
job, and will do effective work at 
it when trained. 

Thus, an alert management will 
do those things necessary to utilize 
to the full the contributions of a 
foreman as a kibitzer, as a coopera- 
tive helper and as a methods man 
himself. The foreman will respond 
with worthwhile method improve- 
ments when management sets up the 
improvement function as part of the 
responsibility of job as a foreman, 
and judges his contributions. He can 
be held accountable for contribu- 
tions to method improvement to the 
same degree, and with the same need 
to show results, as he is held account- 
able for production schedules, hu- 
man relations, quality and costs. 


Resistance to change— 
resentment of criticism 

It may well be the reaction and 
feeling of the reader at this point 
that if what has been said is true, 
if what is claimed can be demon- 
strated to be so, if by method im- 
provement training a foreman can 
become a valued member of the com- 
pany-wide methods : improvement 
team, why isn’t he just that in every 
plant, including the plant of the 
reader? From trade knowledge and 
experience the reader knows that full 
and effective help from the foreman 
is obtained in all too few plants, and 
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perhaps in his own. What then holds 
back this proven idea, this demon- 
strable technique? What are such 
effective hindrances to utilizing, as 
James F. Lincoln, president of the 
Lincoln Electric Company said, “the 
productive power, initiative, and in- 
telligence latent in every person.” 
Why can’t work simplification seeds 
be planted and always sprout, grow 
and flower into fruits of delicious 
savings from waste reduction and 
method improvement? 

There are plants in which the top 
management relies entirely on the 
efforts of the full-time methods men 
to increase productivity—and their 
faith may be well-founded. A long- 
range consistent policy of attracting 
top-flight men into the company and 
a long-range, well-rounded, fully-de- 
veloped training program may always 
provide a full-time methods team 
that keeps the company sufficiently 
ahead of its competition at all times 
so that there is little or no thought of 
developing part-time help from 
scores, hundreds, even thousands of 
foremen who are willing to help and 
can help on method improvement 
when trained and inspired. 

There are plants in which top 
management knows that part-time 
help is available from the foreman 
to back up the full-time methods 
team in the battle to meet the con- 
stant customer demands for more 
value at less cost, but it is unwilling 
or unable (the effect is the same) to 
take the time and to make the effort 
to do the necessary training of the 
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scores, hundreds, or even thousands 
of foremen who are willing and able 
to help when trained. In plants such 
as these, top management backs 
away from training its foremen and 
key men in methods improvement 
because the foremen’s help on that 
is not the direct, visual, indispen- 
sable help that it is on production 
schedules, human relations, quality, 
and costs. Top management in these 
plants knowingly presses the foremen 
so hard on the problems of daily 
production that it fears any relaxa- 
tion of the pressure will cause direct 
losses that will not be made up by 
the foremen’s contributions to method 
improvement. The top management 
of these plants does not realize that 
training in methods improvement 
enhances a foreman’s ability on every 
problem, and gets the bonus of 
method improvements besides—as 
the kibitzer, the cooperator, the im- 
prover. 

However, by and large, the top 
management of most plants realizes 
the need for any help it can get on 
method improvement, and has taken 
steps of a kind to obtain such help 
from its foremen and key men. The 
top management of most of these 
plants knows that not always are their 
efforts fully effective, that results 
have not matched expectations. In 
those plants where something more 
is expected, something more must 
be done to overcome the major ob- 
stacles, the formidable road blocks 
to methods improvement. Resistance 
to change—resentment of criticism 
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—the arch enemies of Method Im- 
provement. 

Resistance to change and resent- 
ment of criticism are two of the 
most universal and potent traits of 
human nature. These are the effec- 
tive hindrances to utilizing the “pro- 
ductive power, initiative, and intelli- 
gence latent in every person.” The 
big rocks, the little rocks, and the 
sand of resistance to change and re- 
sentment of criticism make the bar- 
ren soil in which the seeds of work 
simplification do not sprout, grow, 
and flower into fruits—in that soil 
method improvement ideas die. 

The reader has but to check him- 
self for a day to demonstrate to him- 
self how potent and universal they 
are. He has but to watch the reac- 
tions he gets as he tries to promote 
the most trivial change or new idea. 
Or, more impressive, notice his own 
reactions to a suggested change or 
a new idea, especially if there is a 
hint of criticism of the way he is 
doing a job. 

We have all mankind for com- 
pany. We are all human. For ex- 
ample, on March 25, 1947, the As- 
sociated Press carried this news item: 
A paper on which Thomas Alva 
Edison penciled his disbelief in the 
internal energy of the atom is among 
379 rare letters, documents, and 
autographs offered at public auction 
in Philadelphia. To the question, 
“Will it be possible to harness the 
power in the atom?” Edison wrote: 
“As to the atom, I do not believe it 
has any internal energy as claimed. 
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Everybody else believes it has .. .!” 
Even Edison slipped! 

The common sense attack of work 
simplification by the foreman on the 
way in which work is done will un- 
cover opportunities to deduce waste 
and improve methods. A study of 
the opportunities will show the 
changes that are practical, that can be 
put into effect in a routine manner, 
and that will save money either 
through reduced waste, increased 
production, or improved quality. 
However, the money will not be 
saved until the changes have been 
made and the new routines are in 
actual use. 

Unfortunately, getting a new idea 
into use is a tough problem at all 
times. The difficulty is a common 
one—it exists in every business. Re- 
sistance to change and resentment of 
criticism are universal. The first 
major experience of a newly ap- 
pointed foreman is usually to find 
out rhat not every employee is as cer- 
tain as he is that something can be 
done, or is as anxious to do it now. 
He soon finds that much suggestion, 
persuasion, gentle pushing, and a 
very discreet use of the force of his 
position are necessary to secure even 
moderate effort and cooperation in 
the simple day-by-day activities, let 
alone enthusiastic effort and actual 
help in the more difficult job of 
method improvement. The foreman 
runs head-on into “human nature” 
very soon after his supervisory ap- 
pointment—and he continues to-meet 
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it, it seems to him, at every turn 
through all his days, months, and 
years in a supervisory capacity. 

Since resistance to change and re- 
sentment of criticism are such power- 
ful and universal obstacles to what 
work simplification tries to do, the 
push behind an improvement idea 
must be strong enough to overcome 
the resistance and resentment caused 
by the change itself, with enough 
power left over to carry the improve- 
ments through to successful opera- 
tion. There would never have been 
an improvement of any kind at any 
time if the fellow with the new idea 
had stopped at the first, “It can’t be 
done,” or “It won't work.” 

If, then, resistance to change and 
resentment of criticism are such uni- 
versal and powerful obstacles to im- 
provement, what forces have coun- 
teracted and overcome them suffi- 
ciently to give us the high standard 
of living we are enjoying today? A 
fair question. There are two major 
forces: Men who, through some urge, 
must improve things, and compe- 
tition. 


The necessary climate for 
work simplification 

As to competition, it is the force 
that “puts us to work or out of 
work.” Is there any surer way for a 
company to go out of business than 
to follow a policy of never making 
an improvement? Fire losses are re- 
couped through insurance. Reorgani- 
zation after bankruptcy has kept 
many companies in business. Rede- 
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signed products have brought re- 
newed life to untold organizations. 

What employee would stay With 
his company, come what may, if he 
should find a notice on the bulletin 
board signed by the president which 
read: “From now on it shall be the 
policy of this company never to make 
an improvement in any product or 
in any work.” Every company must 
at least keep abreast of its competi- 
tion in its industry. To do less than 
that is to be forced out of business 
eventually. 

What is necessary to keep resist- 
ance to change and resentment of 
criticism from having a potent in- 
fluence on the daily actions of the 
employees? What must be done to 
have the foreman play an important 
role in the day-by-day plant-wide ac- 
tivities to increase productivity? 
What is required of top management 
to mesh the foreman’s improvement 
work with the company-wide method 
improvement program? To have in 
force within its organization the an- 
swer to these questions is a major 
responsibility of top management. 
That answer is to provide a day-by- 
day operating climate that stimulates 
the foreman to participate in the 
company-wide method improvement 
program. If that is done, the company 
will reap the benefits of his kibitzing, 
cooperating, and improving. 

What is required to provide the 
necessary climate for work simplifi- 
cation is simple, but requires the 
best from management to provide it. 
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It is for top management to spend 
the time and effort and to take the 
personal interest to convince plant 
management that complete foreman 
participation in increased productiv- 
ity is a must, and then to have a per- 
sistent follow-up to see that plant 
management develops and maintains 
high foreman participation. It is for 
plant management to see to it that 
the foreman is allowed and takes the 
time to put time and effort on meth- 
ods. It is for plant management to 
so conduct itself that the foreman is 
not pressured away from methods, 
but instead is held as responsibile for 
his methods work as for any other 
foreman activity. It is for plant man- 
agement to convince the foreman 
through its day-by-day actions that 
good methods work is expected and 
appreciated and is a distinct factor in 
how well a foreman is thought of by 
his superiors. It is for plant man- 
agement to do these things that suff- 
cient time, effort, and a strong per- 
sonal interest will find can be done 
to raise the morale of the foremen 
through belonging, participating, and 
accomplishing in methods improve- 
ment. In short, for plant manage- 
ment to do in a simple, straight- 
forward manner what is necessary to 
keep the desire of the foreman to 
make methods improvements at a 
high and higher pitch. 

The deadening effects of resistance 
to change and resentment of criticism 
will be reduced only to the extent 
that the inspiring effects of enthu- 
siastic cooperation, understanding, 
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and tolerance trickle down from top 
management through plant manage- 
ment to the foreman—and in trick- 
ling down, to become a larger and 
larger stream because more and more 
individuals are contributing and thus 
reducing the effect of resistance to 
change and resentment of criticism 
more and more. Is this corny? Is 
this flag-waving? No, No, because 


only inspiration is powerful enough 


to create a climate that reduces resist- 
ance and resentment. 

To conclude, competent and fore- 
sighted management can see to it 
that there is an atmosphere through- 
out the whole organization which 
welcomes improvement ideas from 
foremen, develops them to the full- 
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est extent, and insists upon a con- 
tinuous flow of methods improve- 
ments from the foremen. 

Yes, management has a vital in- 
terest in work simplification. It can 
develop through work simplifica- 
tion foremen who will cooperate 
with and assist the full-time methods 
men, as well as make worthwhile 
method improvements themselves. 
But, there is a price to pay! The de- 
sire to make method improvements 
must be raised to new heights. Only 
management can do that. If manage- 
ment will pay the price in time, ef- 
fort, and personal interest to create 
and maintain that desire, the fore- 
man will respond with a flood of 
method improvement ideas. ; 


Reprinted from Advanced Management, January, 1958 
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“and our number 1050 to you!” 











a Short History of BOOKKEEPING 





OST BUSINESSMEN TAKE their 
accounting systems pretty 
much for granted. It is hard to 
realize that our modern system of 
bookkeeping grew up over .the past 
centuries through a long period of 
trial and error and because of the 
work of a number of men of genius. 
In order to give the reader some idea 
of the magnitude of these contribu- 
tions, I am presenting here a short 
history of bookkeeping and the men 
who made it what it is today. 
Strange as it may seem, the ac- 
counting firm originated in early 
Egyptian society. Recently unearthed 
hieroglyphics tell the story of the 
firm of Tut, Tut, and Chaos which 
was formed in the First Dynasty and 
utilized by the Pharaohs in the ac- 
counting of battle spoils and bounty. 
Payment to the firm was made once 
yearly in an unique ceremony. 
A giant scale was set up in the 
royal courtyard. The firm’s papyri 
were placed on one side of the scales 
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and an equal weight of gold was 
placed on the opposite side. This 
gold was the payment for the firm’s 
operation for one year. This cere- 
mony has come down to us today in 
the annual operation of “balancing 
the books.” Unfortunately, the Egyp- 
tian system of balancing the year's 
books with gold led Tut, Tut, and 
Chaos to deliberately accumulate as 
large a quantity of paperwork as 
possible by the end of the year. This 
custom has been handed down to 
us, too. 

Taxitus Evadus, a Roman business 
man of the second century B. C., was 
the father of modern “western” book- 
keeping. His accounting offices in 
Rome were equipped with two 
“portae,” or doorways. There was 
the usual front entrance and a small 
rear door through which the ac- 
counting scrolls could be spirited 
away when the publicans came to 
inspect operations. This method of 
accounting came to be known as the 
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“duoporta” system, or, as it is called 
today, double-entry bookkeeping. 

The next significant step forward 
in accounting methods was made in 
the late eighteenth century by the 
firm of Lord, Lord and Lord, pur- 
veyors of catsup for the Royal 
British Armies. This English firm 
was caught off guard by the cancel- 
lation of government contracts at the 
end of the American Revolution. 
They fell so badly in debt that they 
were unable even to buy ink for 
their accounting operations and be- 
gan to use catsup—of which they 
had a surplus—instead. This is the 
first recorded use of “red ink” in the 
keeping of the books of a company 
operating at a loss. 

At the end of one year of opera- 
tion, the year’s losses were announced 
as being some 50,000 pounds ster- 
ling. The elder Lord, when he heard 
this sum, was seized with a fit of 
tremors and fell backwards into a 
large vat of catsup. As he floundered 
around someone was heard to re- 
mark, “Lord is really in the red!” 
This expression stuck and of course 
is used today in reference to any 
company operating at a deficit.* 

In case you are wondering about 
the fate of Lord, Lord and Lord, I 


"Some accounting historians claim that 
about this same period a certain tar man- 
ufacturer was so astounded by his year’s 
profits that he fell backwards into a vat 
of tar, at which time someone remarked, 
“He’s really in the black!” The absurdity 
of this story is obvious and it may be dis- 
missed as mere fabrication by any in- 
telligent reader. 
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can report that it was a happy one. 
The year after the incident described 
above they changed the name of their 
product from “catsup” to “Lord’s 
Love Apple Sauce” and made several 
hundred thousands in profit. 

No history of accounting would 
be complete without mention of Tass 
deVerre, the famous Mississippi 
River gambler of the early nine- 
teenth century. To Tass go the laurels 
for one of the greatest steps forward 
in modern accounting methods. On 
October 4, 1843, Tass fought a duel 
with one Henri Bayou over the hand 
of the beautiful Labelle France, own- 
er of the notorious Labelle France 
Bar in New Orleans. Tass, a true 
gentleman, fired-into the air. Bayou, 
a crack shot, aimed at deVerre’s 
heart. The bullet struck Tass on the 
left side of his chest, but, as luck 
would have it, spent itself in a pack 
of playing cards in his inner coat 
pocket, leaving him unharmed. 

Tass later married Labelle and took 
over management of the LaBelle Bar. 
The playing cards that had been 
pierced by the bullet were no 
longer useful for gambling so Tass 
used them for recording © drinks 
bought on credit. After a customer's 
name was written on a card it would 
be hung by the bullet hole on a nail 
behind the bar. This is the first re- 
corded use of punched cards in ac- 
counting. 

No history of bookkeeping would 
be complete without mention of the 
modern electronic computer: 

Modern electronic computers. 
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Training in industry, including supervisory training, necessarily involves 
repetition in the study of principles and procedures long known to be sound. 

But must this repetition—this review of the old lessons—come always.in 
the same frustrating form, in the same cut-and-dried verbiage, in the same 
hackneyed phrases? 

Weigh and Decide is an attempt to present at least one old lesson in a 
“different” way. It is a lesson on a procedure that is supposed to be the 
stock in trade of every living supervisor. 

Written in the ostensible form of a play, Weigh and Decide is intended to 
do two things. It is intended to provide the unsuspecting entertainment- 
seeking supervisor with an unexpected review of an old lesson. It is intended 
to provide the unsuspecting rulebook-anchored supervisor with an unex- 
pected measure of entertainment. 

Either way, it is a new lesson on an old lesson. Weigh and decide. 
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Dramatis Personae 
Fulton Crum Supervisor 
J. Hamilton Strung Employee 
Millard Wright Employee 


| sewer CRUM, shop supervisor in a large aircraft plant, settles into his 
swivel chair and picks up from his desk the solitary folder that constitutes 
his morning mail. It is an advertisement from a management consultant firm. 
The folder has on one side the bold red lettering, WEIGH AND DECIDE, 
beneath which are outlined seven steps for handling employee complaints. 

Crum: Huh! Looks like a page from the Company Management Manual. 
(Reads outline on folder) “Whenever you have a complaint, try to settle it 
yourself by following these steps: 

Step 1—Allow your employee to ‘get things off his chest.’ 

Step 2—Restate the request or complaint to the employee's satisfaction. 

Step 3—Get the employee’s opinion as to how the situation should be 

handled. 

Step 4—Get all additional facts possible. 

Step 5—Weigh and decide. 

Step 6—Take action promptly or when promised. 

Step 7—Check results periodically ....” Huh! I wonder if the stuff inside 
is the same too... . 

But the sudden appearance of J. Hamilton Strung, one of his more 
vociferant workers, interrupts Crum. He puts the folder aside, unopened. 

Strung: Say, Ful, this business burns me up—it’'d burn anybody up. I'm 
talkin’ about this sweepin’ job—sweepin’ up the area at quittin’ time. I've 
been doin’ it three days in a row now. I didn’t hire in here to be a sweeper— 

Crum: (Rising from chair) Cut out the beefin’, Ham— 

Strung: I'm not beefin’-—I’m jes— 

Crum: All right. All right. But with you it’s always the same old story— 
(Aside) No, no; that’s not right. Let’s see: “Allow your employee to get 
things off his chest’.” Step 1—of course. (To Strung) Ham—have a seat— 
and let me hear your story. (Sits) 

Strung: Well—okay, Ful. (Sits) You—you see—it’s like this. Every after- 
noon, come a little afore quittin’ time, somebody reminds me it’s my wrn 
to sweep up. O’course, I been doin’ it—'specially beings nobody else turns 
a hand. But I get madder ever’ time I do it—or think of it. Why can’t some- 
body else sweep up once ’n a while? (Pause) There's them Neill boys— 
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Mac and O.—they never touch a broom—but they're always sure to remind 
me. It burns me up. (Pause) Besides, I don’t like sweepin’, anyway—'specially 
if I'm the only one doin’ it. Why should I always get stuck? O'course, some- 
body’s gotta do it. ... 

Crum: Yes, of course. Somebody's got to clean up the place. And that’s 
just where you come—(Aside) Hold it, Ful; there’s a better way. Step 2: 
“Restate the request or complaint to the employee's satisfaction.” (To Strung) 
Anyway, Ham—let me see if I fully understand what you've just told me. 
You say you been doing the sweeping each afternoon for the last three days. 
You say you're the only one doing it; and, of course, you don’t like it. You 
say other folks keep reminding you that the sweeping job is yours—even 
ribbing you a little to boot. Do I have these points straight? 

Strung: That's right. 

Crum: I believe I have the answer to your—your problem, Ham. Some 
time back—(Aside) Wope; this is where Step 3 comes in: “Get the em- 
ployee’s opinion as to how the situation should be handled.” (To Strung) As 
I was saying, Ham—I believe that I can help you. But suppose you tell me 
how you think we ought to get at this clean-up work. It’s a nasty job, I 
know; and, since we don’t have outside help for such work, it’s a problem. 
How should we handle this sweeping? 


Strung: Well—well, Ful—I don’t really care how it’s done. Only, I don’t 
like bein’ the only one doin’ it. (Pause) But—since you ask me—I think 
there's a way out. F'r instance, why couldn't all of us take turns—like every 
other day—or every other week? I don’t mind cooperatin’. Nobody else 
would either—exceptin’ maybe them Neill boys, Mac and O. That's my idea, 
Ful. 


Crum: That sound like a good suggestion, Ham. As a matter of fact, Ham, 
that’s the very plan—(Aside) Stop here, boy, before you undo what you've 
already accomplished. Step 4 says: “Get all additional facts possible.” After 
all, am I really swre at this point that our plan is still working? (To Strung) 
Ham, I wish you'd give me a few hours to look into this matter more 
thoroughly. You've made a good suggestion, but I'd like to give the whole 
thing a little more thought. Mind if I see you again a little later in the day? 

Strung: (Rising) Take all the time you want, Ful. And count me in on 
helpin’ any way I can. I'll see you later. 

Crum: (Rising) Thanks, Ham. 

Fulton Crum leans against the corner of his desk for a moment, as if to 
ponder the tone of Strung’s parting words, before returning to his chair. 
Plainly, the next order of business is Step 4: “Get all additional facts pos- 
sible.” Crum’s thoughts ramble. 
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Crum: Ham Strung. A good ol’ boy. Oh, he blows up now and then; but, 
on the long haul—why, Ham’s one of my best men. Best men—like—like 
Mil Wright. Mil Wright! Of course... . 

With this, Crum comes to his feet and scampers off to Wright’s work table. 


Mil Wright looks up from his work just in time to see Crum come to a halt 
beside him. 

Wright: What's up, Ful? 

Crum: Not much, Mil—except, I've been wondering how we're getting 
our clean-up work done these days. Why, come whistle time, and the place 
always seems to be in tip-top shape. Sweeping up, 1 mean—who’s doing it? 

Wright: This week? Let's see. I'm on next week—and I follow— oh 
yeah—Ham Strung. Ham's on— 


Crum: All this week? 
Wright: Yeah, Ful. Then I'm on. By the way, don’t you remember? 
Crum: Remember what? 


Wright: The plan we worked up a coupla weeks back. You yourself 
suggested—well—at least—that is, you gave us the go-ahead to work it out 
ourselves. Is something wrong with— 


Crum: No—not at all, Mil. 


Wright: We made up a list—by alphabet. I'm last. The list’s on the 
bulletin board. Names are in alphabetical order. 


Crum: So we are still following that plan! It must be okay, then. (Aside) 
Well, that checks. But why—why doesn’t Strung have the word? (To Wright) 
Mil, I certainly think you fellows are doing a bang-up job. See you later. 


Wright: Okay, Ful. 


Crum returns to his desk. Now, for the first time since the complaint 
was thrust upon him, Crum feels himself coming to his wit’s end. With 
some compunction, Crum, always overconfident of the role of memory in 
knowing his men, brings himself to review Strung’s record. Sitting down, 
he slowly pages through Strung’s record. 


Crum: Why—why doesn’t Strung have the word? Doesn't he remember? 
Besides, can’t he read? Anyway, he at least could have noticed who was 
doing the sweeping—and in what order—by this time . . . but that’s water 
under the bridge. Huh! “Get all additional facts possible!” (Pauses at page 
labeled “Annual Vacation”) Like when a man takes his vacation, I guess. 
Let's see: Ham’s two-week vacation ended just a month ago. A month ago? 
Why, that’s it! Wright next week—Strung this week—alphabetical order— 
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O'Neill, McNeill, and that new man—oh yes—Ancholia, Mel. Ham was on 
vacation when the plan was worked up. (Closes record) Well, that's simple 
—TI'll just tell him... . 

Crum is already on his feet when Step 5—“Weigh and decide’— 
flashes through his brain. He sits down again and leans back in his chair. 
For the next five minutes he ponders the following questions, mentally an- 
swering each in its turn. 

1. What are the pertinent facts? What is their bearing on each other? 
Do these facts hang together? 

2. What possible courses of action are there? Should I refer the matter 
to my immediate supervisor or should I handle it myself? 

3. When should I talk to Ham about this? How will he take the answer? 
What effect will my action have on the group? On production? 

Then, confident that he is now master of the situation, Crum hastens to 
Strung’s workplace. x 

Crum: Say, Ham—remember that sweeping deal we discussed this 
morning? 

Strung: Sweepin’? You bet— 

Crum: Well, I feel pretty silly about the whole thing—but I believe 
we've got the answer. Let’s walk over to the bulletin board together while 
we talk. 

Strung: O’course. 

Crum: Ham—you remember the suggestion you made this morning about 
taking turns on sweeping up the area? 

Strung: Yeah. 

Crum: Well, that’s the very plan we're using right now. That's exactly— 

Strung: No! 

Crum: Yes—that's exactly why I feel so silly about the whole thing. 

Strung: You feel silly— 

Crum: You see, here's where I—I—dropped the ball. You happened 
to be on vacation when we decided on the plan; and, when you came back, 
I failed to bring you up to date—to plug you in on the plan. (Aside) Boy, am 
I clicking on Step 6! “Take action promptly or when promised.” 

Strung: You mean we take turns and this is my week? 

Crum (Searching bulletin board) That's right, Ham. (Uncovering a list 
partially obscured by more recent bulletin-board items) See the list—right 
here on the bulletin board. 
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Strung: Well, I'll be— 

Crum: The list started with the new man—Mel Ancholia; and, after Mil 
Wright's turn next week, it starts all over again. 

Strung: 1 see. It’s in Alpha—I mean, A-B-C order. . . . 

Crum: Yes, Ham. We figured that that would be the fairest way. But 
there’s one thing more. The order of the names is not iron-clad; that is, if one 
week suits you better than another—why, you may exchange weeks with 
somebody else. 

Strung: Naw, I don’t wanna exchange weeks with nobody. The list is okay. 
Besides, my week’s just about up. Then I won't hafta sweep again ‘til next 
month. 

Crum: You like the plan, Ham? 

Strung: You bet. Boy, I sure dropped the ball on watchin’ the bulleting 
board, didn’t I? Besides, I coulda noticed what fellers were doin’ the 
sweepin’ afore this week. 

Crum: I'm to blame for the whole business, Ham; I should have talked 
this plan over with you on your first day back from vacation. By the way, 
Ham, don’t let those Neill boys kid you. Anyway, now you'll have a chance 
to kid them—if you want. (Aside) I guess I'm really getting a good start 
on Step 7: “Check results periodically and watch for changes in output, 
attitudes, and relationships.” (To Strung) Ham, I’m glad you brought this 
sweeping matter up. I think we've both profited. 


Strung: I shouldna brung it up, Ful. 
Crum: (Turning to leave) Ham—is there anything else we need to talk 
about? 
Strung: Nope. Only, next time I won't take a little kiddin’ so serious. 
Crum settles into the chair behind his desk. Before him lies the folder 
from the management consultant firm, still unopened. Tearing open the 
folder, he sees listed the same seven steps—this time, with details filled in. 
Crum slowly reads each item. 
Crum: “Whenever you have a complaint. . . . 
Step 1—Allow your employee to ‘get things off his chest.’ 
a. Make every effort to immediately take time out to listen to him. 
b. In all cases, have your employee deliberately repeat his story 
to make himself clear. 


Step 2—Restate the request or complaint to the employee's satisfaction, 
word for word, immediately after listening so that he knows you 
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understand what the situation really is. Repeating is very im- 

portant in handling complaints. 

Step 3—Get the employee's opinion as to how the situation should be 
handled. 

a. Consider and talk over with him several possible answers to 
the question or problem. Ask him what action he thinks 
should be taken. 

b. Unless the solution is very simple and immediately evident, 
tell him that you want to think it over and will give him a 
definite answer at a specified time. 


Step 4—Get all additional facts possible. 
a. Review the employee's record completely. 


b. Determine what policies, procedures, or rules apply, and get 
the opinions and feelings of others involved. 


Step 5—Weigh and decide. ~ 

a. Fit the facts together and consider their bearing on each other. 

b. Decide what possible actions there are and whether you 
should refer this to your immediate supervisor or handle it 
yourself. 

c. Decide on the timing of your action and consider all possible 
effects on the individual, the group, and production—have 
an eye to the future. 


Step 6—Take action promptly or when promised. 

a. Carefully explain the reasons for the action and be sure the 
employee understands and is convinced that the action is 
right, or that it is the only possible course, even though the 
request or complaint itself is not satisfied. 


Step 7—Check results periodically and watch for changes in output, 
attitudes, and relationships. 

a. If you have any question regarding the approach which 
should be taken, or the interpretation of policy or practice 
which may be involved, contact your immediate superior.” 

Crum recognizes not one thing new. The procedure contained in the 
folder agrees in every detail with the procedure he learned from the Com- 
pany Management Manual. Crum closes the folder, methodically observing 
the original folds. His eyes fall once more upon the bold red lettering. 

Crum: “WEIGH AND DECIDE.” Huh! .. . He deposits the folder in 
the waste basket. 


er 


MISSILES or BRICKBATS? 


A PILOT IN A SMALL PRIVATE PLANE with a brick may ultimately be 
the most sensible way to conduct a bombardment, based on inflicting 
the maximum dollars’ worth of damage at a minimal cost. 

In the meantime, until anti-missile missiles are perfected, the missile is 
the most efficient weapon ever conceived by man. 

This was the message brought to more than 100 U. S. Air Force personnel 
at a recent briefing session in Los Angeles by Dr. Martin L. Klein, director 
of the Research Division of Cohu Electronics, Inc., San Diego, Calif. 

“To evaluate a weapon,” Dr. Klein said, “a figure of merit is established 
based on the number of dollars’ worth of damage a weapon does in terms of 
its cost. 

“Thus a million-dollar missile that can inflict twenty-billion-dollars’-worth 
of damage has a figure of merit of 2,000. This in fact, in the base terms 
of war, is the test of any weapon.” 

He added that the missile with an atomic warhead possesses a higher 
figure of merit for almost any tactical problem than any weapon yet devised. 

The Air Force’s giant Atlas, for example, is an incredibly low-cost method 
of strategic bombing. Following right behind in development is the Titan, 
another 5,000-mile missile with a top speed in excess of 12,000 m.p.h. 

‘These are the missiles which will, by 1960, replace the long-range strategic 
bomber as the most effective weapons in an arsenal equipped for global 
war,” Klein said. 

“At the moment, there is no way to intercept these missiles as they hurtle 
toward a target. This is what keeps its figure of merit high.” 

But, in one of the paradoxes of warfare, within two or three years he 
thinks it is certain that an anti-missile missile will be built which will in- 
tercept the Atlas or Titan. And as other new offensive weapons are de- 
veloped, new defensives will be built to counter them. 

“Thus, we will probably traverse the entire circle and a pilot in a Piper 
Cub with a brick will ultimately be the most sensible way to conduct a 
bombardment. 

“In the meantime,” Dr. Klein said, “the missile is here to stay for a long, 
long time. It’s the only scientific and economic way to go about this un- 
scientific business of creating war.” 
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Our Oxygen Supply and... 


“The Dance of Life” 








Discovered by an English theologian, 
this “acid producer’’ saves thousands 
of lives every day. 








M™ HAD NO IDEA what oxygen 
was good for until an English 
theologian noticed that it made a 
mouse dance. 

In 1774, the Englishman Joseph 
Priestley succeeded in isolating a gas 
found in the air that had long puz- 
zled scientists. It was odorless, taste- 
less and invisible, but had the power 
to make a candle burn more brightly. 
And when Priestley, curious to see 
the effect of his discovery on living 
creatures, introduced some into a 
chamber containing a mouse—the 
mouse’s interest in life increased con- 
siderably. It scurried about with ro- 
dent joy and squeaked pleasurably. 

Priestley wasn’t sure what he had 
discovered, but he published his find- 
ings. Three years later a French 
chemist, Antoine Lavoisier, took it 
from there—and gave the vital sub- 


Stamce a name. 





He called it oxygen (“acid pro- 
ducer”) because he thought it was 
an essential ingredient in acids. He 
also discovered—and explained—its 
importance to life. 

Men have been known to do with- 
out food for 60 days and it’s possible 
to survive without water or other 
liquids for a week, but no human 
being can live longer than a few 
minutes without oxygen. If your sup- 
ply were cut off just three minutes, 
you would faint. It is indeed, the 
very breath of life. 

A person needs a continuous and 
adequate supply of oxygen because 
all of him—his muscles, skin, brain 
—must be continuously fed oxygen 
in order to function. 

Every time he breathes oxygen 
into his lungs, the blood picks it up 
and unloads carbon dioxide. The 
freshly oxygenated blood is carried 
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by the arteries to all parts of the 
body to help keep it alive and well. 
The blood is then returned to the 
heart so it can be pumped back into 
the lungs for more oxygen. As long 
as enough oxygen comes into the 
lungs, and the machinery continues 
to work, an adequate supply of oxy- 
gen is delivered to the tissues and 
organs where it is needed. 

Fortunately, this “breath of life” 
exists in enormous amounts—the air 
we breathe contains about 21 per 
cent oxygen, and the supply is limit- 
less. 

However, certain illnesses can 
interfere with the body's ability to 
obtain its oxygen supply from the 
aif or to transport it to the tissues— 
lung infections or certain types of 
heart disease, for example. In such 
instances the body must work harder 
to get sufficient oxygen: it breathes 
faster and the heart pumps franti- 
cally, trying to keep the blood sup- 
plied with oxygen. 

It is well known that when the 
body’s demand for oxygen can no 
longer be met, it fails to function 
properly — actions become sluggish 
and uncertain, the senses grow dull 
and finally, unconsciousness ensues. 

Doctors call this “anoxia”—a 
fancy Greek word for oxygen starva- 
tion. Jet pilots are most familiar 
with the sensation. Once they climb 
more than 10,000 feet, pilots require 
oxygen masks to compensate for the 
decreased amounts available two 
miles above the earth. Pure oxygen 
is always used to supply the body's 
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needs by those flying at high alti- 
tudes. 

But not only aviators use pure 
oxygen. Today thousands of infants 
lives are being saved with it, for as 
the moment of birth draws close, a 
baby approaches a breathing crisis. 

He outgrows the limited oxygen 
supply once sufficient to meet his 
needs. In the last days of pregnancy, 
in fact, the oxygen available to the 
baby is about the same as exists at a 
33,000-foot altitude! If a jet pilot's 
apparatus failed at such a height, he 
would be dead in minutes. Yet the 
baby survives. 

The secret of his survival is his 
possession of certain remarkable at- 
tributes, among which are a heart 
that may beat as fast as 200 times 
per minute (compared to an adult's 
70 beats per minute) and a different 
kind of blood—called “fetal” blood. 

With barely enough oxygen to 
support life, he faces the most rigor- 
ous of human experiences—birth. 
Everything depends on immediate 
breathing. To help the baby meet 
the stress of birth, oxygen is often 
administered to the mother before 
and during delivery to increase the 
amount of oxygen supplied to the 
infant through her blood stream. 
Modern medicine is using suction 
devices to clear air passages and tiny 
face masks lie ready to administer 
lifesaving oxygen to infants in peril. 
Almost 25,000 babies a year may be 
saved this way. 

But this is only one part of the 
picture. Oxygen is saving adult lives, 
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too. Should a lung be incapacitated 
by pneumonia . . . or a heart be 
functioning improperly—the intro- 
duction of additional oxygen saves 
the body from overwork: breathing 
becomes less rapid and the heart con- 
veys greater amounts of oxygen with 
a slower beat because more is present 
in each unit of blood. 

Oxygen can be given through a 
little tube inserted in the nose; it 
may be delivered from its cylinder to 
a mask; or a patient can be placed 
in an enclosed chamber into which 
pure oxygen is allowed to flow. 

The most common type of en- 
closure used is an oxygen tent—a 
completely transparent, plastic can- 
opy placed over the upper half of the 
patient's bed. Oxygen can. be fed 
into it at a constant rate. One pleas- 
ant feature of an oxygen tent is that 
the atmosphere inside the canopy is 
kept cool by constant refrigeration; 
on a hot summer day it can be the 
most comfortable place in the hos- 


pital. And, because oxygen has no 
odor or taste, there is no discomfort 
in inhaling it. In fact, there is a 
definite feeling of relief — like 
breathing fresh air after having been 
in a hot, smoky room. 

Actually, the use of oxygen is so 
logical that it is administered for 
many conditions other than very 
serious ones. After a major operation 
it is almost routine to give it to the 
patient while he is in the recovery 
room. It is just good sense to di- 
minish the burden on the heart after 
a long major operation. It tends to 
prevent complications, and at the 
same time provides a good oxygen 
supply to all the tissues. 

Every day thousands of men 
and women are being helped to 
speedy recovery from a score of ill- 
nesses, thanks to the “breath of life.” 
The humble experiment that caused 
a mouse to dance two centuries ago 
is contributing greatly to the “dance 
of life,” today. 





From the Linde Co., a division of Union Carbide Corp. 





Just off the press ...! 


Considerable interest in the problems of creativity among technical men 
has dealt either with the individual or with the “creative team.” But there 
are factors beyond the control of the creative individual which can enhance 
or inhibit his abilities. 

In a new book, “Company Climate and Creativity” this subject is explored 
at length. Among the areas considered are: the role of top management in 
establishing a creative climate; the supervision of creative personnel; the im- 
pact of cultural and business attitudes on technical creativeness, and others. 

The study was conducted by Deutsch and Shea, Inc., technical manpower 
consultants, and is published by Industrial Relations News, 230 West 4i1st 
St., New York City 36. The book is priced at $10. 
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ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 


e WE DON’T KEEP our men trained to handle the technical equipment of 
today, we're sunk in our efforts to train men to handle the technical mar- 
vels that are coming,” said a management executive recently in Detroit. 

Ralph G. Smith, of the Dow Chemical Co., speaking at a meeting of The 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, called management shortsighted 
fot eliminating on- and off-the-job training in order to cut plant costs as 
soon as profits begin to fall. In the past seven years, he said, there has been a 
28 per cent drop in number of craftsmen under the age of 25 and in the 
next few years there will be a great problem in finding the highly-trained 
people needed to keep pace with advancing technology. The increase in 
craftsmen will have to come from training more men in the prime working 
age bracket of 25-44 and from training other men outside of it. “We had 
better mend the flaws which are permitting large segments of our manpower 
to lie fallow,” he said. 

To abolish on-the-job training “is to eliminate the very tool that could 
cut plant costs,” he continued. Technicians trained in such fields as instru- 
ments and electronics can free engineers from routine jobs to work creatively. 

A company must analyze its own needs in building a training program, 
not follow someone else’s, and must adhere to rigid standards and weed out 
the men who are not benefiting from training, said Mr. Smith. Instead of 
hiding costs, the training department should make them completely available 
to management so that they can be examined. Department heads and fore- 
men should be asked about results. Some of these results may be lower costs, 
increased productivity, reduction in turn-over, improved morale, and fewer 
grievances. 
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employing 












the 


Handicapped 


AN OVERWHELMING MAJORITY of the more than 1,000 physically handi- 
capped employees of the Du Pont Co. have achieved average-or-better 
levels of job performance, safety, and attendance, according to a company- 
wide study just completed. 

Moreover, it appears that the nature of the handicap does not prevent the 
employee from doing a good job, as some of the best performers have the 
most severe handicaps—amputation, blindness, deafness, and paraplegia. 

Of Du Pont’s 90,000 employees at the close of last year, 1,021 in plants, 
laboratories, and offices throughout the country were physically handicapped 
in terms of the severe standard: “. . . a physically handicapped condition 
which might prevent an employee from handling such jobs as the average 
non-impaired worker could handle.” So rigidly does the company adhere to 
this definition that many employees who normally would be considered 
handicapped are not included in the study. 

The safety records of this group, as reported by their supervisors, disclose 
that 39 per cent were better than average; 59 per cent average, and only 
two per cent were below average. In attendance, 36 per cent were better 
than average, half were average, and 14 per cent were below average. In job 
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performance, 27 per cent were above average, 60 per cent average and only 
13 per cent below the norm. 

Operators comprised the largest segment of the handicapped people with 
258; following closely were craftsmen and foremen, with 255. Professional 
and technical jobs totaled 163; service workers, 145; clerical, 131; super- 
visory and management, 43; and laborers, 26. 

Nine totally blind employees and 12 deaf mutes were included in the 
group. Amputees numbered 118; cardiovascular diseases accounted for 259 
(the largest group); musculoskeletal diseases such as severe arthritis and 
scoliosis, 193; the neurological group (polio, paraplegia, cerebral palsy, 
etc.), 131. Severe hearing and vision impairments, short of total affliction, 
and miscellaneous handicaps accounted for the remainder. 


The statistics disclose that workers who.were handicapped at the time 
they were hired perform better on the job and have better attendance and 
safety records that those whose handicaps developed after going to work 
for the company. 


The better showing of the one group probably can be explained by the 
fact that those who are handicapped at the time of employment usually 
have an exceptionally strong incentive to prove their ability on the job. 


Although Du Pont has long had an interest in the employment of handi- 
capped persons, it was not until October, 1954, that formal company atti- 
tude was crystallized, in line with efforts of the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped and its counterparts, the Gov- 
ernor's Committee in each of the 48 states, 


Du Pont is one of 51 companies cooperating on the Delaware Governor's 
Committee in a move to encourage employment of the physically handi- 
capped. James H. Sears, manager of Du Pont’s non-technical placement 
section, is chairman of the Governor's Committee in Delaware. 


In Delaware and other states the company works closely with the Gov- 
ernors’ Committees and the United States Employment Service in the hiring 
of handicapped people, as do other companies. Those organizations keep 
track of job possibilities and send applicants to see potential employers. 
This gets the information centralized for the handicapped so that they do 
not need to hunt non-existent jobs. Some applicants apply directly to the 
company, but the centralized setup is considered better for the individuals 
and most of them use it. 

Du Pont does not create jobs specially suited to handicapped people but 
men and women referred to the company by the Governors’ Committees 
are interviewed just as are other job applicants. The interviewer looks for 
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the same qualities in the handicapped as he does in the nonhandicapped 
people. With the qualities determined, it is a question of matching the 
individual's abilities with any jobs that may be open. 

Supervision: important role 

Once the new employee is placed, supervision plays an important role— 
as it does with any other employee—but with the handicapped, the role of 
the supervisor is doubly important. 

It can mean the difference between failure and resulting added discour- 
agement, or the development of a good worker, well adjusted on and off 
the job. 

“With the traditional concern of Du Pont Co. management for the in- 
dividual,” says Emile F. du Pont, director of the Employee Relations De- 
partment, “we feel that our supervisory personnel throughout the company 
are helping to effect on-the-job rehabilitation for the handicapped employee 
that might well be above the average experience in industry. It is already 
evident that skillful supervisory performance can result in the upgrading of 
job potential for handicapped workers who might otherwise never enjoy 
cpportunities for advancement.” 

It is of possible interest that only 54, or about 5.3 per cent of the physi- 
cally handicapped now employed, returned from military service with handi- 
caps, although it was the employment of returning veterans immediately 
after the close of World War II that first gave rise to a pronounced interest 
by Du Pont in physically handicapped persons. 

Although no figures are as yet available, it is believed that job turnover for 
the group is considerably lower than that for the non-handicapped, probably 
because job security is so important to the handicapped and because of 
favorable conditions associated with their employment. 

According to Mr. du Pont, the study just completed indicates that “physi- 
cally handicapped persons are capable of maintaining creditable performance. 
We intend to continue employing physically handicapped individuals where 
the handicap will not affect safe and effective job performance.” 





High speed information handling 


A new Minicard system of photographically recording documents, pictures 
and other information is now in use by the U. S. Air Force in the Pentagon. 
Developed by Eastman Kodak, the system can be utilized to retrieve any 
desired information by searching Minicard film documents automatically at 
speeds up to 1,000 a minute, through the use of complex electronic controls. 
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Che Challenge of Work 


By L. E. McBride 


Does the supervisor rate challeng- 
ing work, advancement opportunity 
and good salary? If so, who is re- 
sponsible, the company or the super- 
visor? Let’s explore the concept that 
it is a joint responsibility. 

Then, to answer our questions, 
we shall consider the organization, 
the man and the job. By exploring 
the part that each of these plays in 
our total concept, we may provoke a 
new approach to our job as a super- 
visor. 

First, let’s consider the organiza- 
tion. It’s the organization that con- 
stitutes the environment within 
which the supervisor moves and 
must perform. The organization is 
made up of individuals with varying 
capacities for interaction with others. 
Certain positions within the organi- 
zation provide varying opportunities 








The author is Department Head of 
Industrial Training, Douglas Aircraft 
Company, Inc., Long Beach, California. 
This article first was published in the 
Memogram, publication of .the Douglas 
Management Club of Long Beach. 
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for the personality needs of the in- 
dividual to achieve adjustment with 
other individuals. By using the unify- 
ing principle of interaction of peo- 
ple; by assisting and utilizing the 
total personality resources of the 
team; by developing an effective 
working relationship among team 
members, will the organization create 
an atmosphere conducive to main- 
taining job satisfaction. This is a 
joint effort of company and super- 
visor. 

Now let’s take a look at the man, 
the supervisor. Does he possess the 
necessary personality traits, such as 
intelligence, integrity, fairness, emo- 
tional balance, persistence, objectiv- 
ity, etc.? Does the supervisor possess 
the required skills, such as technical, 
human relations and conceptual? 
Does he maintain workable rela- 
tionship with subordinates, such as 
control over their work, approach- 
ability and some degree of warmth. 

In other words, what does the 
supervisor bring to the job in order 
to stimulate growth and develop 








subordinates? These are essential to 
job satisfaction because they enable 
the supervisor to stay on top of his 
job. Selection of the supervisor and 
his willingness to serve go hand in 
hand. 

Finally, let's take a look at the job, 
the job of being a supervisor. Work- 
ing with people is a challenge— 
their unpredictability gives you some- 
thing new every day. Seeking ways 
to improve the job provides a new 
approach to getting the job done. 
Setting team goals and striving to 
reach them remove job drudgery. 
Delegating responsibility and author- 
ity to subordinates offers opportunity 
for coaching. Planning and organiz- 
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ing for team efficiency raises your 
vision beyond the daily routine. If 
you are a real supervisor, you find 
a challenge in your work every day. 

Yes, the supervisor rates challeng- 
ing work, advancement opportunity 
and a good salary. When the organi- 
zation provides the stimulating en- 
vironment; when the selection of the 
man has been based upon desirable 
personality traits, required skill- and 
ability to direct others; when the 
man finds his job a challenge, a chal- 
lenge because he purposely makes his 
assignment a stimulating experience; 
then, and only then, does the super- 
visor rate job satisfaction. 
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MEDIOCRITY 


mM” AMERICANS will get fighting mad if you call them common. But 
few of us ever stop to think that our society is developing the cult of 
the common man—which means a cult of mediocrity. There has been too 
much talk about the common man. It has been dinned into us that this is 
the century when everybody will be equal. 

More people should hold fast to the essential fact of American life—to 
believe in equal opportunity for all, but to know that this includes the op- 
portunity to rise above the masses—to be a leader and be uncommon. When 
we are sick we want an uncommon doctor; when the car breaks down we 
want an uncommonly good mechanic; when we get into war we want 
desperately the most uncommonly capable admiral and general to defend our 
country. With slight reflection we all remember that the great advances in 
history have not been brought about by mediocre men. They were accom- 
plished by distinctly uncommon people with vital sparks of leadership. 

Despite our knowledge of the essentials of progress in human relations, 
we find it increasingly difficult to be individual. It is the day when the 
individual must be adjusted to the group—when we must, above all else, be 
sensitive to the feelings and attitudes of others. It is common behavior to 
get the idea of how others expect us to act, and then react accordingly. 
Everything is getting bigger except the individual, and he is getting smaller, 
more insignificant and more dependent on larger social groups. 

Every father and mother wants their children to grow to be uncommon— 
to be something special in the world. The only way we can ever achieve 
distinction is—as individuals to collectively organize our society to recognize 
and develop superior ability and intellect. We can’t all be Einsteins. So we 
should look upon the uncommon man as an asset to our society. 

A major criticism of our schools, in our laudable desire to educate all, 
is that we let the mediocre pupils set the pace—or worse yet, set the ceiling. 
By pressure from the majority of average pupils the gifted child is not 
recognized. If he is, there are few facilities that allow his talents to be fully 
developed. Exceptional students are regarded as “squares.” 

This is the age when the unusual—even the bizarre is needed. You and I 
as parents, taxpayers and planners for our children’s education must do 
everything possible to make the exceptional student more respected than 
the football hero. ... . Charles W. Covey, Editor, the Instrument Society of 
America (ISA) JOURNAL. 
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NMA’s 
35th National Conference 


NE OF THE BEST and most educational conferences ever held by the 

NMA was concluded October 24 in Los Angeles. A bevy of out- 
standing speakers and conference leaders, plus top notch organization by 
the Conference Committee, made the 35th National Conference outstanding 
im every way. 

G. Eldon Tufts, Sylvania Electric Products, Danvers, Massachusetts, was 
elected President of the Association. He has served as: Secretary-Treasurer 
for the past two years. 

Robert W. Caldwell, Cannon Electric"Company, Los Angeles, was voted 
First Vice President and George W. Tomlinson, Formica Corporation, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was elected Secretary-Treasurer. All will assume their new 
offices January 1, 1959. 


The 1959 Executive Committee is as follows 

Zone A John F. Allen, Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. El Segundo, 
California 

Zone B W. H. McCamish, Kansas City Structual Steel Company, Kansas 
City, Kansas 

Zone C Herbert W. Grounds, The National Supply Company, Toledo 
Division, Toledo, Ohio (Re-elected) 

Zone D Joseph F. Becek, Spang-Chalfant Division, National Supply 
Company, Ambridge, Pennsylvania (Re-elected ) 

Zone E Paul C. Linkous, Inland Steel Company, Wheelwright, Kentucky 

Zone F Harold F. Meyer, Socony Mobil Oil Company, Inc., Brooklyn, 
New York (Re-elected ) 

Zone G_ Edwin O. Ross, Taylor Forge and Pipe Works, Chicago, Illinois 

Zone H Dean E. Hyman, The Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Remaining on the Board are 
Zone A 

John F. Allen, Douglas Aircraft Co., El Segundo, California 

Herbert Ballard, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Sunnyvale, California 
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Robert W. Caldwell, Cannon Electric Co., Los Angeles, California 
Paul J. D’Arcy, Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego, California 


Joseph A. McMillan, Grayson Controls Div., Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Co., Long Beach, California 


Donald M. Tuttle, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California 


Zone B 
Orval Brooks, The Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa 
George Bullock, American Airlines, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Dewey Burkes, Ethy! Corporation, Pasadena, Texas 
W. H. McCamish, Kansas City Structural Steel Co., Kansas City, Kansas 


Fred C. Meyer, Interstate Power Co., (Dubuque Management Club), 
Dubuque, Iowa 


Berlin Richardson, Bendix Aviation Corporation, Kansas City, Missouri 
Zone C 


John Domanick, Aeronca Manufacturing Corporation, Middletown, Ohio 
Herbert Grounds, The National Supply Co., Toledo, Ohio 


John Kohler, Harris-Seybold Co., (Management Club of Greater Cleve- 
land) , Cleveland, Ohio 


James McCartney, National Tube Division, U. S. Steel Corporation, 
Lorain, Ohio 

Willoughby Mowery, The Columbus Auto Parts Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Karl Stegmueller, Diamond Alkali Co., Painesville, Ohio 

George W. Tomlinson, Formica Corporation, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Zone D 
Joseph Becek, National Supply Co., Ambridge, Pennsylvania 
William Clay, National Tube Div., U. S. Steel Corporation, McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania 
Charles Cook, National Supply Co., Etna, Pennsylvania 
R. E. Shelton, Island Creek Coal Co., Holden, West Virginia 
Mack Shumate, Truax-Traer Coal Co., Kayford, West Virginia 


Zone E 
George Bibelhauser, National Carbide Co., Louisville, Kentucky 
S. H. Booker, Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Alabama 
W. B. Hankins, Nickey Brothers, Inc., Memphis, Tennessee 
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John Kingcaid, Crosley Division, Avco Manufacturing Corp., Nashville, N 
Tennessee Zz. 

W. H. Kinnear, Pan American World Airways, Miami, Florida 

V. P. Jiminez, Vulcan Materials Co., Birmingham, Alabama 

Paul Linkous, Inland Steel Co., Wheelwright, Kentucky 

R. B. Phillips, Alabama Power Co., Mobile, Alabama 





Zz 
Zone F 
James Anderson, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Buffalo, New York 
Thomas Barron, Harrison Radiator Div., General Motors Corporation, , 
Lockport, New York ] 
Floyd Jones, Black Clawson Co., Watertown, New York | 
Bernard Macker, Independent Lock Company, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
Harold Meyer, Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., Brooklyn, New York 
G. Eldon Tufts, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Danvers, Massachusetts ) 
John Walsh, Carrier Corporation (Syracuse Management Club), Syracuse, z 
New York 
Zone G 
Harry C. Bott, Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, Illinois 
Bernard: Eizenga, Sherwin-Williams Co., Chicago, Illinois 
A. A. Ettel, Northwest Airlines, Inc., St. Paul, Minnesota 
Harry Jarrett, Aluminum Company of America, East St. Louis, Illinois 
Edwin O. Ross, Taylor Forge & Pipe Works, Chicago, Illinois 
Robert Walbridge, Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin a 


Zone H 

Dean E. Hyman, The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Henry G. Kaye, The Indiana Steel Products, (Valparaiso Management 
Club), Valparaiso, Indiana 

Elmer C. Montania, National Tube Division, U. S. Steel Corporation, 
Gary, Indiana y 

F. W. Parkinson, Jr., Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 

Russell W. Rivers, Post Division, General Foods, Battle Creek, Michigan 

John Telep, The Budd Co., Detroit, Michigan 


Edward West, American Motors Corporation, Kelvinator Division, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan 
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Newly Elected Directors of the Association 


Zone A 
August H. Meyer, Hughes Aircraft Co., Tucson, Arizona 
Douglas C. Strain, Electro-Measurements, Inc. (Greater Portland Manage- 
ment Club), Portland, Oregon 


Zone B 

Hereld Coman, W. C. Norris, Manufacturing, Division of Dover 
Corporation, (Tulsa Management Club), Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Joseph A. Culmone, Ethyl Corporation, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Hubert B. Dutell, Gates Rubber Co., (Rocky Mountain Management 
Club), Denver, Colorado 

Roy F. Hahn, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Missouri 

Clarence Short, Trans World Airlines, Kansas City, Missouri 

John N. Watson, Convair, Fort Worth, Texas 


Zone C 

Gordon Brott, The Ohio Rubber Co., Willoughby, Ohio 

Fred Hatcher, Diamond Power Specialty Corporation, Lancaster, Ohio 

Marvin Keck, The Toledo Edison: Co., (Foremen’s Club of Toledo), 
Toledo, Ohio 

Walter Lynn, Ohio Steel Foundry Co., (Lima Management Club, Inc.), 
Lima, Ohio 

Samuel Tompkins, International Harvester Co., (Springfield Foremen’s 
Club), Springfield, Ohio 


Zone D 
Thomas Elliott, Heppenstall Co., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
LaVerne Larson, Meadville Telephone Co. (Meadville Management 
Association ), Meadville, Pennsylvania 
Fred Magruder, Talon, Inc., Meadville, Pennsylvania 
J. Wayne Whitlatch, Demuth Glass Works, (Tri-Country Management 
Club), Parkersburg, West Virginia 


Zone E 
Chester W. Brown, Harbison-Walker Refractories Co. (Birmingham 
Management Association, Inc.), Fairfield, Alabama 
David O. Kelly, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Marietta, Georgia 
E. O. Rogers, Magnavox Co. of Tennessee, Greeneville, Tennessee 
Carl N. Self, Jr., Hayes Aircraft, Birmingham, Alabama 
Harold W. Stevens, The Chemstrand Corporation, Pensacola, Florida 
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Zone F 


James W. Charter, Hussmann Refrigerator Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ontario, 
Canada 
Zone G 
Thomas Alston, American Airlines, Chicago, Illinois 
Virgil E. Chillion, Moorman Manufacturing Co., (Quincy Management 
Club), Quincy, Illinois 
Zone H 
E. C. Holmquest, Bastian Morley Co., LaPorte, Indiana 
Fred N. Larson, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
Joe T. Samsel, Kingston Products Corporation, (Kokomo Foremen’s 
Club), Kokomo, Indiana 
Andy Squier, Kellogg Company, (Foremen’s Club of Battle Creek), Battle 
Creek, Michigan “ 


Charles R. Vest, Colgate-Palmolive Company, Jeffersonville, Indiana 


Awards presented 


Awards for outstanding clubs and councils also were presented in Los 
Angeles at the Annual Meeting. Kokomo Foremen’s Club and North 
American Aviation of Columbus, Ohio, walked off with dual honors. Kokomo 
was named the outstanding city club and was presented the Harry 
Woodhead Trophy for outstanding contributions to leadership development. 
North American was named the outstanding company club and was awarded 
the Convair Trophy for its contributions to management education. Other 
national awards were presented as follows: 


First Place Winners 
Zone A Lockheed Management Club of California Burbank, Cal. 


Zone B Convair Management Club Fort Worth, Texas 
Zone C North American Aviation Management Club, 

Columbus Division Columbus, Ohio 
Zone D National Supply Company Management Club 

of Ambridge Ambridge, Pa. 
Zone E Lockheed Management Club of Georgia Marietta, Georgia 
Zone F Bridgeport Heppenstall Management Club _ Bridgeport, Conn. 
Zone G Granite City Steel Management Club Granite City, Ill. 
Zone H Kokomo Foremen’s Club Kokomo, Indiana 
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Second Place Winners 


National Company Club: Convair Management Club, Fort Worth, Texas 
National City Club: Lima Management Club, Inc. Lima, Ohio 


Zone A Lockheed Missiles Management Club Van Nuys, Cal. 
Zone B PAA Management Club, Inc. Brownsville, Texas 
Zone C Lima Management Club, Inc. Lima, Ohio 

Zone D ACF Industries Foremen’s Club Berwick, Pa. 

Zone E PAA Management Club Miami, Florida 
Zone E Sylvania Lighting Management Club Salem, Mass. 

Zone G Northwest Airlines Management Club St. Paul, Minn. 
Zone H American Blower Management Club Dearborn, Mich. 


Third Place Winners 
National Company Club: Lockheed Management Club 


of Georgia Marietta, Georgia 
National City Club: Management Club of Greater 

Cleveland Cleveland, Ohio 
Zone A Grayson Administrative Conference Long Beach, Cal. 
Zone B Douglas Management Club of Tulsa Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Zone C Management Club of Greater Cleveland Cleveland, Ohio 
Zone D Armco Mines Management Club Montcoal, West Va. 
Zone E Inland Foremen’s Club Wheelwright, Ky. 
Zone F Sylvania Management Club, Woburn Woburn, Mass. 
Zone G Oliver Management Club Shelbyville, Ill. 
Zone H General Foods Management Club of Battle 

Creek Battle Creek, Mich, 


Certificates presented 

In addition, certificates for membership increase were presented to the 
following groups: 

CITY CLUB—Largest Percentage, Management Club of Greater Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

COMPANY CLUB—Largest Percentage, Douglas Management Club 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

GREATEST INCREASE—Convair Management Club of Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

















Kokomo Foremen’s Club 


The 








AKE ME OUT TO THE BALLGAME 

wasn’t the only music heard at 
the beginning of the spring baseball 
season in Kokomo, Indiana, but the 
barkering of the Kokomo Foremen’s 
Club members, set to the tune of 
money jingling in the coffers on 
opening day, made sweet refrains to 
the ears of the newly baseball-minded 
community. The rhythm of batting 
practice was set at a faster tempo 
this year; the ballplayers’ morale 
soared, and the entire community 
swayed to the beat of the well-known 
high-button-shoe refrain. 

Going after another “first” for the 
city and for the Kokomo club, mem- 
bers were convinced that the com- 
munity must stand behind its promise 
to support a minor league baseball 
team. Determined to set a new 
opening day attendance record, 
the club planned a publicity cam- 
paign for not only the city, but sev- 
eral adjacent counties. 

First of all, a beautiful young debu- 
tante was selected as queen to serve 
as “Miss Kokomo Dodgers” who was 
introduced to the citizens on Opening 


Day, wearing full regalia of a base- 
ball mascot. She remained in the 
Dodger dugout to boost the players’ 
morale. Printed tickets were made 
up-to be sold for $1.00 and through 
the Booster System of the club, every 
member was loaded with tickets. Of 
course, members of their families 
helped to sell them and spread the 
word to every corner of the city. 

Saturdays were spent at downtown 
stations to ballyhoo the ticket sales. 
They hired their own professional 
artist and held weekly conferences 
with baseball officials, artist, news- 
paper sports-writers and photogra- 
phers. Posters were set in merchants’ 
windows and resturants; city busses 
carried banners; handbills were dis- 
tributed all over the city. A special 
invitation was wired to Kokomo, Jr., 
the famous chimp of the Dave Garro- 
way TV show to come to Kokomo to 
throw out the first ball, initiating the 
season. 

To add to the hoopla, the club 
bought a new automobile to be given 
away to the lucky person as a door 
prize. Local automobile dealers coop- 
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erated by lending new cars bedecked 
with banners, weeks in advance of 
the big day, to be driven around the 
city streets and nearby towns, adver- 
tising the campaign. 

Soon national sports magazines 
picked up this project for publica- 
tion. Thus the Kokomo Foreman’s 
Club’s Community Development 
Program became nationally known. 

Opening day saw the grand- 
stands, bleachers, fences, and knot- 
holes crammed. Special preliminaries 
were conducted by the Foremen’s 
Club, introducing dignitaries from 
the Baseball League, parading the 
new cars, and introducing the queen. 
In its youthful 3-year history, Koko- 
mo’s minor-league ballclub played to 
a capacity crowd, and after tallies 
were made, the club discovered it 
had sold 5,046 tickets, an unprece- 
dented mark for any of its past com- 
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munity projects in Kokomo. 

This was one project where every 
member was given an opportunity to 
assist. Through the Booster Com- 
mittee, each member was given a 
book of ten tickets. Approximately 
90 per cent of the members spent 
time selling either all, or portions of 
this book. 

Special committees spent as many 
as 18 hours meeting, and planning 
distribution, reporting sales every 
Monday night for a period of 5 
weeks, and a final meeting to make a 
final report. 

For the entire project, we estimate 
that an average of two to three hours 
per man was spent. This would be 
about 1,000 to 1,500 man-hours in- 
volved in “Take Me Out To the 
Ballgame” project. 

Fred Smith, President 
Joe T. Samsel, Past President 





“Getting Ahead 
in Industry” 


Its 1959 edition of “Getting 
Ahead in Industry,” detailing organ- 
ized training service in industrial 
supervision and executive manage- 
ment, has just been published by 
Lincoln Extension Institute, Inc. 

Lincoln’s industrial executive serv- 
ice is an accredited home study in- 
struction in the field of industrial 
management. Subject matter of the 
program includes practical shop 
mathematics, production planning 





control, job methods improvement, 
profit planning and control, material 
handling and many others. In total, 
23 different courses are offered as 
part of the overall program. 

Literature details the various 
courses and is profusely illustrated 
with charts, diagrams and photo- 
graphs. Copies may be obtained 
without charge from Lincoln Exten- 
sion Institute, Inc., 1401 West 75th 
St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 





BUSINESS NOTEBOOK 





by WILLIAM M. FREEMAN 





OWNTOWN IS ON THE WAY UP. That is the word from the traditional 
D center of activity in the country’s cities, big and small. High taxes, 
traffic-choking automobiles, the flight from apartment life to suburban homes 
and other factors have joined to blight one downtown shopping area after 
another. But the pendulum is swinging the other way. 


The giant shopping centers on the 
outskirts of the big cities are fighting 
for trade with each other and the 
cities are fighting back with new 
methods of selling, attractive prices 
and ample parking facilities. A pro- 
gram of— 


Rebuilding 


—in Rochester, N. Y., is a $15,- 
000,000 example of what's going on. 
Private funds are being assembled, 
sparked by two leading stores, to 
transform ‘seven and a half acres in 
the city’s heart. One street will be- 
come an air-conditioned pedestrian 
trafic mall bordered with flowers. 
There will be an eighteen-story office 
structure with the upper floors a ho- 
tel. And underground three-level 
parking for several thousand cars. In 
effect, it will be a highway shopping 
area in the city’s center, offering all 
the advantages of city and country, 
and without the use of Federal or 
State funds. 

Behind the program, two and a 





half years in the planning, are men 
of vision and statesmanship—Maurice 
R. Forman, president of B. Forman 
& Co., one of the largest specialty 
stores in the East, and Gilbert J. C. 
McCurdy, president of McCurdy & 
Co., a leading department store. 

Such fighting answers to competi- 
tion produce— 


Results 


—in terms of service to the com- 
munity. In Cleveland, which started 
the “You Auto Buy Now” selling 
program that sparked automobile 
sales into action nationally, a similar 
effort, Valuetown, U.S.A., succeeded 
so well in spurring buying that it 
was extended indefinitely. 

Said Curtiss Lee Smith, president 
of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce: 

“It is still true that if merchants 
will give values, people, will buy.” 

Mr. Forman put the problem of 
the big cities this way: 

“The blight has struck. If action 
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is not taken, a new blight will be 
created.” 


Cleveland has come up with a 
campaign of a different sort that is 
helping to put the finishing touches 
to the unlamented recession’s death 
throes. This is— 


A gold rush 

—conceived by the Cleveland II- 
luminating Company. It makes each 
of the 4,700 employees a “prospec- 
tor” digging for “nuggets” in terms 
of sales. A worker gets ten nuggets 
for the name of an air-conditioning 
prospect, ten more if he demonstrates 
his own conditioner, and another ten 
if the prospect is willing to talk to 
a salesman. If a sale follows, the 
prospector gets 100 nuggets more. 
The nuggets can be exchanged for 
“gold”—an electric clock for 700, an 
electric fry pan for 2,350, a portable 
mixer for 2,100. Further nuggets 
are used to bid for equipment used 
for demonstration at auctions, held 
regularly. 

What makes the idea so challeng- 
ing, and worth imitating, is that the 
company does not sell any of these 
appliances. It merely sells electricity 
and is helped to added volume by 
any increase in usage of appliances. 

Elmer L. Lindseth, president of the 
company, said he expected the drive, 
which closes Dec. 31, will create jobs 
for manufacturers of appliances and 
will help, in turn, distributors, dealers 
and their employees, in addition to 
assisting consumers to learn new ways 
to live better electrically. 
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All such an effort takes is— 


Imagination 

—in selling. A similar fresh look 
at how to sell is being developed 
into a major source of business by 
the National Office Furniture Asso- 
ciation. 

The group found that 68 per cent 
of management men take work home 
at least once a week and that 55 per 
cent have some sort of a makeshift 
office in their homes. Further, 42 per 
cent want some improvement. A 
major spur to this created want, by 
the way, is the fact that income tax 
laws now permit an office in the 
home to be furnished and maintained 
on deductible funds. 

Just in case you are inclined to 
deplore— 


The home-style office 

—it has been found to help keep 
the home together instead of driving 
a wedge between Father and his 
family. 

The office association found that 
business executives can relax better 
in their office-at-home and do more 
work, after the children are through 
with the television set and have been 
put to bed, than they can with con- 
stant interruptions in the office. The 
group also said that secretaries do 
not do as well in luring bosses from 
wives when the after-hours work is 
done at home. 


Cigarettes 
Story with a write-your-own moral: 
Cigarette production for the fiscal 
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year that ended July 30 is estimated 
by the Agriculture Department at 
446 billions, a rise of 2.75 per cent 
over the year before. More of these 
cigarettes are filter-tips, as a result 
of the cancer link, often discussed 
but never finally proved or dis- 
proved. The total works out at 
about 130 packages a year for each 
man, woman and child in the coun- 
try. If you subtract the number who 
don’t smoke, and there must be quite 
a few, the per capita figure goes up 
quite a bit. 

Mrs. Effie Lynch McCall, a North 
Carolina woman, had seen the weed 
used, with home-grown cigarettes, 
the area’s leading cash crop. But she 
never liked them, even before all the 
cancer talk. So, when she-died re- 
cently, it was not much of a surprise 
that she specified her dislike. After 
listing various bequests she instructed 
the executor: 

“Please see that no one has the 
part I've said if they smoke. I hate 
it. 

In addition to some $3,000 in gov- 
ernment bonds, the estate included 
25 shares of R. J. Reynolds Company 
(Camels, Winston and a few other 
products), worth close to $2,300. 

In London, the Amalgamated To- 
bacco Corp. has acquired control of 
the London Cremation Co., which 
can be described as diversification 
(if cigarettes don’t cause cancer) or 
an altogether logical development 
(if they do). 

Meanwhile, in this country, the 


filter cigarettes are piling up new 
records, and the P. Lorillard Com- 
pany, maker of the Kent and Old 
Gold brands, is rapidly approaching 
leadership. The company has 
achieved a good many “firsts,” with 
more smokers changing to its brands, 
especially the Kent, than to any 
other. The concern recently intro- 
duced what it calls a radically new 
filter that employs “a miniature 
cyclone of spinning smoke” to whirl 
away tars and nicotine in its leading 
Old Gold filter. 

It all proves—what? Each moral- 
seeker can write his own. 


Odds and odders 

The Workmen’s Compensation 
Board in New York has awarded an 
injured worker $3,915 for whisky, 
for expenses for his car and for 
parking fees. It seems the whisky is 
used as a stimulant and to dilate the 
blood vessels. The car is for “re- 
habilitation.” The parking fees are 
because a fellow can't be driving 
around all the time. 

Watch manufacturers are using a 
new theme in selling. Throw it 
away if a part breaks or you see one 
you like even more. 

Wool growers, smarting over the 
inroads of synthetics and synthetic- 
wool mixtures, have joined forces as 
Woolens and Worsteds of America, 
and have engaged a public relations 
concern to promote the use of wool. 
Linked to the effort is an advertising 
drive by the American Sheep Pro- 
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ducers Council, with the theme, “Eat 
lamb. Lamb is delicious in so many 
different ways.” 

Delaware has introduced a new, 
reflector-style automobile license tag 
that glows in the dark. Makes it 
easy for a driver behind to see who 
he’s about to hit. 
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Evyan, New York perfume house 
(“White Shoulders” and other scents ) 
is diversifying. It has bought a 
novel about William the Conqueror 
and has formed a motion-picture sub- 
sidiary, with a script now being 
written for production in Hollywood 
and England. 




















“If you don’t mind, Fenwick—lI'd like 
to give YOU a suggestion.” 








A SUPERVISOR'S GUIDE TO INTELLIGENT LABOR RELATIONS 





ACT on FACT 


by James Black 











We IT's CHRISTMAS AGAIN—the season of good will, Santa Claus— 
and the office party. Ever since Bob Cratchit negotiated Christmas day 
off with full pay with the firm of Scrooge and Marley, management has been 
hard put to it to decide policy on what to do about the office party. And, if 
you will recall the Cratchit story, Ebenezer Scrooge, though he did give in 
on the holiday clause, put a firm foot down when it came to roistering 
around the office on Christmas Eve. Bob Cratchit was told to hit the ball 
until quitting time, and Scrooge’s nephew and two portly gentlemen who 
just happened to drop by to join the festivities were tossed from the 








premises on their respective ears. 


But then, Ebenezer Scrooge hadn't 
heard of “togetherness.” Later on that 
night, it’s true, he was visited by 
supernatural business agents who 
changed his way of thinking and 
persuaded him to put through an 
immediate across-the-board increase 
and throw in a free Christmas tur- 
key. That’s another story. But on the 
question of office parties, there isn’t 
any evidence that Scrooge ever 
changed his attitude. 


The office party— 
headache for management 


The office party can be a difficult 
problem and create a situation that 
quickly gets out of hand. In almost 
every department of every firm there 
is a would-be Elsa Maxwell (male 
or female) who likes nothing better 


than to organize a frolic on company 
time. Once employees get on the 
party-throwing “kick” any excuse 
will do to throw one—and it doesn’t 
have to be Christmas. It wasn’t at 
one large company where an office 
party led to an argument, a discharge 
and an arbitration case. 


It had become the custom at this 
company for employees to hold cele- 
brations on special occasions. You 
know the kind. Someone gets mar- 
ried, someone is promoted, someone 
leaves for a better job, and Presto! 
the party-giving organization springs 
into action, 

Finally, at the company of our 
story, matters reached such a state 
that office parties could give “June” 
heavy odds in the “busting out all 
over” business and win hands down. 
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Management decided to put a stop 
to them. Department heads were 
told to issue instructions to all subor- 
dinate supervision that the “party” 
line had changed. 


The hostess with the mostest 


In one department—mostly made 
up of women—there was resistance. 
The boss gave the orders prohibiting 
parties—the supervisors passed the 
word—but it wasn’t received with a 
spontaneous burst of enthusiasm. In 
fact, shortly afterward a thwarted 
hostess approached her superior and 
asked, “What about making an ex- 
ception to the ‘no-party’ rule?” It 
seemed a friend of hers was leaving 
to have a baby. The girls wanted to 
give her a send-off. 

The boss stood pat. “No party,” 
he said. The employee was not put 
off. Three days later she made an- 
other pitch. This time the depart- 
ment head replied, “I will not waive 
the party rule. What's more, if there 
is any party—disciplinary action will 
be taken.” 

That should have ended the matter. 
But you should never underestimate 
the determination of a frustrated 
party-giver. Two days afterward, 
while talking to her superior on a 
totally unrelated subject, she again 
introduced the topic of holding a 
celebration for her departing friend. 
Once more she got a turn-down as 
flat as a “down East” accent. 

“Well,” you say, “I guess that 
ended it. The employee knew the 
rule. She had been warned three 
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times management intended to en- 
force its orders. She knew the con- 
sequences of disobeying theni.” 

But you are wrong. Came the day 
for the party. It was held with the 
customary vim and vigor. Just one 
concession was made to the com- 
pany’s anti-party-giving regulations 
—no decorations were hung. Other- 
wise the celebration followed the ac- 
customed routine. Gifts were placed 
next to the guest of honor’s machiae. 
During the morning coffee break 25 
guests assembled at the designated 
spot full of light talk and heavy 
jokes to eat refreshments while the 
presents were opened. 


The company moves in 

The company took action. The 
employee and a co-worker who had 
helped organize the affair were called 
on the carpet and interviewed. It 
was determined they were ringlead- 
ers. Both received the following 
notice: “Please be advised that your 
services are no longer required. At 
the close of the business day, as a 
direct result of your insubordination 
in deliberately failing to comply with 
a reasonable request of your super- 
visor, you are terminated.” 

Cut and dried, isn’t it? A clear 
case of insubordination if ever there 
was one. The employees, in utter 
defiance of company regulations, 
had wilfully chosen to disobey their 
foremen and hold a party on com- 
pany time. Here is one occasion, you 
think, where it would do no good 
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to plead ignorance of the rule. The 
employees knew the score. 

But employee relations is an un- 
certain business. The two women 
were furious. They quickly filed 
grievances stating they had been un- 
fairly treated; that no proper inves- 
tigation had been held; that they had 
not been furnished a precise state- 
ment in writing setting forth the 
exact charge which caused the action 
against them. These grievances were 
argued at all four steps of the pro- 
cedure. Finally they came before an 
arbitrator. 


Case for management 


The company stated its case. 

“This employee and her friend 
were well aware of the rule. They had 
been told three times management 
would not waive its ‘no party’ regu- 
lation, that disobedience of it would 
lead to disciplinary action. The em- 
ployee and her collaborator insisted 
on holding the party anyway. They 
were the first ones there. They 
served as hostesses. Twenty-five peo- 
ple attended. The get-together lasted 
25 minutes—far beyond the limits 
of the official coffee-break. The em- 
ployee and her associate were insu- 
bordinate. Under the contract, man- 
agement has the established right to 
punish insubordination with dis- 
missal.” 


Argument for the defense 


In defense of the employee and 
her associate the union countered, 
“The employee did not act as rep- 
resentative of other people in the de- 





partment, as charged by the company, 
when she requested permission to 
hold a party for her personal friend. 
Neither did her collaborator. After 
permission had been denied, they 
both agreed it would be better if the 
gifts were opened during lunch hour. 
However, they delivered their pres- 
ents at the start of the shift. When 
the time came for the morning break 
the so-called organizer of the party 
had gotten her coffee and returned to 
her machine. She intended to stay 
there. But she noticed a group of 
people standing around her friend’s 
machine opening presents. The party 
had started and she was missing. This 
embarrassed her. After all, she was 
on intimate terms with the guest of 
honor. She joined the group. So did 
her associate. 

“Neither of the accused employees 
sponsored the affair. They were 
simply participants like everybody 
else. So,” said the union, “it is rank 
discrimination to single them out for 
punishment and permit the other 25 
party members to get off scot free.” 

There you have the argument— 
both sides of it. But one thing may 
be puzzling you. Where was super- 
vision during the party? Why didn’t 
the foreman step in and exercise his 
management authority when he saw 
employees flagrantly disregarding his 
orders? This question evidently 
puzzled the arbitrator, too. He asked 
the supervisor, “Why didn’t you take 
action and put a stop to the affair?” 

The reply was, “It’s true I had the 
power to order everyone back to their 
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jobs. But I didn’t want to cause 
embarrassment or create a scene. Af- 
ter the women returned to work I 
reported the matter to my superior.” 


Decision of arbitrator 

It was right here that manage- 
ment’s case broke down. Whatever 
his reason, the foreman had failed 
to act. He had passed the buck. 


In reviewing the case the arbitra- 
tor pointed out, “We are not con- 
vinced that the employee and her as- 
sociate started the party or were re- 
sponsible for it. It’s true, she tried 
to get an official ‘O.K.’ But that in 
itself is not sufficient proof of insub- 
ordination. In fact, there has been 
testimony from several witnesses that 
no particular girl was the sponsor of 
this affair. It was spontaneous, they 
said. One person even stated that 
she was told by the so-called hostess 
not to attend the get-together since 
the supervisor had forbidden it. 
Moreover, we have not been shown 
that the employee and her friend 
were the first to arrive at the cele- 
bration. They denied it. Other wit- 
nesses said that the party was well 
underway before the two employees 
in question joined the group. Of 
course, on this point there is con- 
flicting testimony. 

“On the basis of the evidence we 
do not think that the two disciplined 
employees are any more guilty than 
at least 25 other people of violating 
comipany rules. Yet no other em- 
ployee has been punished in any way 
for insubordination. 


“The two employees in question 
have good records. Never before have 
they been disciplined in any way. 
Management admits they are com- 
petent at their jobs. 

“We also think the punishment 
in this case is greater than the offense 
merits. In our experience, an infrac- 
tion of this kind rarely calls for more 
than a minimum penalty—certainly 
not dismissal. It is true that some 
discipline may have been in order. 
But it should have been imposed on 
everyone. It is not proper to single 
out two employees and inflict severe 
punishment on them for the action 
of the group, particularly when it 
can’t be proven that they are any 
more responsibile for what the group 
did than its other members. 

“We sustain the grievances of these 
employees and rule that they shall 
be reinstated in their jobs with no 
loss of seniority and with the reim- 
bursement of lost pay.” 


Insubordination—when is the 
charge justified? 

It’s difficult—if not impossible—to 
appreciate the problems involved in 
any arbitration case by reading the 
facts about it. Facts are cold; they 
discount the human _ element. 
Whether the employee in the case 
we have discussed was really the 
sponsor of the party, as claimed by 
her supervisor, we will never really 
know. Neither will the arbitrator. 
Undoubtedly the supervisor was sin- 
cere in his belief that she was. It is 
probably also true that the employee 
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was telling the truth as she saw 
it when she denied his allegations. 
People’s minds work curiously in 
justifying their acts. But in this 
situation it really doesn’t matter. 

It's easy to second-guess how a 
discipline case should be handled, 
but from your experience as a super- 
visor you can put your finger on 
the weak spots in this one. Manage- 
ment could not prove that the ag- 
grieved employee was the organizer 
of the party. It could only prove she 
attended it. The supervisor failed to 
exercise his authority to stop the 
party, as he had the power to do. He 
only reported it to his superiors. The 
ex post facto punishment handed out 
by the company was based on the 
belief that the employee (or em- 
ployees) in question was the ring- 
leader of the affair, and since this 
charge could not be sustained by the 
facts presented, the punishment was 
called arbitrary, discriminatory and 
inconsistent. Management lost its 
case. 

Insubordination is always hard to 
prove. Too frequently in the clash of 
tempers supervisory judgment fails. 
Actions are taken in hot haste and 
punishment is inflicted out of keep- 
ing with the nature of the offense. 
This is understandable and very hu- 
man. Certainly a foreman who sees 
an employee deliberately disobey a 
published rule or a reasonable order 
can be expected to get mad, to want 
to make an example of the offender. 
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But as a member of management he 
must take the whole view. He must 
ask himself, “How much is person- 
ality—my own prejudices—involved 
in my decision? Is my punishment 
consistent with sound employee re- 
lations? Or am I throwing the book 
at one person for’ a rule infraction 
while I wink an eye at others equally 
guilty?” 

Management and its supervisor 
had every right to be annoyed at the 
abuse employees were making of 
office party privileges. The company 
was justified in its entirely reasonable 
order prohibiting them. But the 
simple direction from the foreman 
at the end of the regulation coffee 
break, “O.K., you know the rule on 
company-time celebrations. Let's 
break this up and go back to our 
jobs,” would have solved the problem 
on the spot. If anyone had refused to 
obey him, management would have 
had a clear-cut case of insubordina- 
tion, one that would have stuek. The 
excuse, “I didn’t want to cause a 
scene. I didn’t want to ernbarrass 
anyone,” is all right if you are simply 
a casual onlooker. But if you are a 
foreman you have management re- 
sponsibility. On occasion you may 
have to “embarrass” someone whether 
you like it or not. Probably the fail- 
ure of the foreman in our case to 
take positive action when positive ac- 
tion was demanded caused him great- 
er embarrassment in the long run. 


This case, altered slightly to emphasize certain points of sound foremanship—is 


based on one described in the Labor Relations Reporter. 











HAVE SOLVED THIS 7 
a 











NOTE: To be considered for $10 cash awards and certificates 
of special citation, all solutions to the problem must be post- 
marked no later than January 10, 1959. Address your so- 
lutions of no longer than 500 words to Editor, MANAGE, 333 
West First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 

















PROBLEM No. 33 


THE CAT’S MEOW 


Foreman Bill was sitting at his desk after the end of the shift the other 
day, reflecting on a problem involving two of his female employees. It 
seems that Claire had told some of the other girls that Bea, Bill’s relief 
girl was madly in love with, of all people, himself. Bill was perplexed be- 
cause he had heard that Claire and Bea had met head-on during their after- 
noon relief period and now were not speaking. Although the girls were 
not required to speak in the course of their regularly assigned duties, the 
tenseness of the situation did not help the productivity of the group at all. 
Just as a matter of information, both Bill and Bea were happily married and 


Claire’s accusation was completely unfounded. Help Bill out, will you? 


(Remember the deadline: January 10, 1959) 
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THIS WAS SUPERVISORY 
PROBLEM NO. 31 


During the plant shut-down for vaca- 
tion, Willy, one of the janitors, was asked 
to help unload a boxcar. The units to be 
unloaded were stacked in the car in such 
a manner that the unloader would pick 
up two at a time, walk down the ramp 
and stack them on skids. Willy had been 
carefully instructed on how the job was to 
be done by the receiving foreman. After 
getting Willy started, foreman Mac of re- 
ceiving left the unloading area to con- 
tinue his other duties. 


Returning approximately an hour and 
a half later, Mac found Willy unloading 
one unit at a time instead of two. He 
told Willy a second time that the ac- 
cepted method was to unload two at a 
time and that if he continued to “dog it” 
he would have to send him home. Re- 
turning again after lunch, Mac found 
Willy still unloading only one at a time. 
At this point Mac told Willy to ring out 
for the rest of the day. Willy complied, 
but bright and early the next day Willy 
filed a grievance. Mac said, “Why, you 
were insubordinate and our disciplinary 
procedure calls for a lay-off for insubordi- 
nation. . . . your grievance is denied.” 
Would you have done as Mac did? 


INSUBORDINATION 
Bill Penland 
2459 Churchhill Road 
Trenton, Michigan 

First of all, I think it would be im- 
portant to know why Willy would only 
unload one unit at a time. After return- 
ing the second time and finding Willy 
unloading only one unit at a time, I 
would have questioned him as to why he 
insisted on unloading only one unit at 
a time. 


Assuming Willy was able to unload 
two units at a time and did not have a 
legitimate excuse, I would have called a 
steward and would have told the steward 
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and Willy that if he did not follow in- 
structions he would be sent home and 
would only be paid for hours worked. 
Returning the third time finding him 
still unloading only one unit at a time, 
I would have sent him home for the 
rest of the day. Later in the day I would 
check Willy’s service record. Providing 
this was his first offense and he had a 
good service record, I would have only 
given him a verbal warning. Had I 
known he had been given previous verbal 
warnings, I would have given him a 
written warning or disciplined two regu- 
larly scheduled work days depending on 
the contents of his service record! 

Note: I think it is equally important 
to know that even during plant shut down 
there is a very small group of different 
job™ classification for maintenance, etc. 
and that Willy would not have been used 
unless in case of emergency. 


INTENTIONALLY INSUBORDINATE 
Antone P. Pathe 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

991 West High Street 

Lima, Ohio 

Mac apparently assumed that Willy 
was capable of unloading the boxcar in 
the prescribed manner, and that he in- 
tentionally was being obstinate in his 
actions. 

Mac should have acted only after he 
had investigated the reasons for Willy's 
action. I would have asked Willy why 
he could not carry two at a time—perhaps 
he needed to be physically shown the 
technique and be “sold” on the pro- 
cedure. 

Another possible reason which would 
have ruled out disciplinary action could 
have been physical incapability. Since 
Willy was a janitor, he may have been 
given the job because of physical limita- 
tions, which would have been ample 
reason for his actions. 

As an extreme excuse, it could also 
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THE WINNERS 
Here are the best solutions to the 
supervisory problem No. 31. The 
winners have received checks for $10 
each and a handsome two-color Merit 
Award certificate suitable for fram- 
ing. 





have been a mental inability to under- 
stand Mac when he was instructing Willy 
on the proper method of doing the job. 

I feel certain that the majority of work- 
men will follow a prescribed procedure 
if they have confidence in it and can 
physically perform the work. Mac could 
have established that these two points 
had been met before he acted. If so, 
then he had no alternative but to repri- 
mand the individual. 

If a reprimand was necessary, I feel 
merely issuing a warning or stating your 
possible course of action to Willy should 
have preceded any strong disciplinary 
action. 

If, however, the events clearly indi- 
cated an insubordination by Willy, after 
fair and complete warning as to possible 
lay-off, then Mac had no choice but to 
follow the action he did. If h2 were to 
allow the insubordination to exist, his 
position in management would have been 
lessened and weaken him in the eyes of 
his men once this were known. 


GUILT OF INSUBORDINATION 
John T. Weber 


Aluminum Company of America 
East St. Louis, Ilinois 

There appears to be no doubt that 
Willy is guilty of insubordination and 
the penalty should fit his misbehavior of 
refusing to follow Mac’s instructions. 
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It is indeed regrettable that Mac did 
not display leadership tailored to fit the 
circumstances. To prove who was wrong 
is insignificant. 

A sincere effort to prevent human 
misunderstanding is especially necessary 
when seeking to establish harmonious 
working agreements. 

To find the causes of friction, the real 
reasons for undesirable response to cirt- 
cumstances, one must understand, honor 
and respect the individual. How can one 
find out why one reacts to his inner needs 
when they are not known? 

Surely some unknown facts must be 
probed. Why did Willy keep mum? Was 
he asked if he understood his instruc- 
tions? Did Mac give Willy an oppor- 
tunity to freely express himself verbally 
and physically? 

Workers are not content if they think 
that unnecessary restraints are placed 
upon their efforts. If the restraints are 
real, they should be removed or corrected, 
if they are sentimental then supervision 
has a selling job. This selling job can 
only be fulfilled by real leadership, recog- 
nition of the worker as an individual who 
is striving to satisfy his inner needs 
through self-expression of his efforts. 


Good leadership inspires and encour- 
ages workers to cooperate and coordinate 
their willing efforts for worthwhile pur- 
poses. As one worker once said, “My 
boss thinks I have more ability than I 
think I have and he consistently gets me 
to do better work than I thought that I 
could do.” This sincere feeling and re- 
sponse of this worker is the fruit of real 
leadership. 

The solution to this problem lies with- 
in Mac, a self-realization of the ingre- 
dients which stimulate response from 
individuals. 





At age 20 we don’t care what the world thinks of us; at 35 we begin to 
worry what it thinks of us; at 50 we find it wasn’t thinking of us at all. 
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REPORT TO THE MEMBERSHIP (continued from page 2) 


Elected Secretary-Treasurer, George W. Tomlinson joins the Executive 
Committee after serving two years as a national director. The complete 
results of the election of directors are contained in an article which begins 
on page 46. 

The NMA, like every other voluntary association, must experience a 
steady influx of new members. Building the interest of management people 
in NMA membership is not a job for your national officers and staff alone, 
but requires the combined efforts of each of us. The year ahead holds great 
promise for industry, business and the NMA. But only by all of us pulling 
together can we hope to realize even a small part of the tremendous-oppor- 
tunities which lie immediately ahead. We must, and we will, make the 
NMA an even more vital force for better management. With business im- 
proving—with NMA programs and services at an all time high—with the 
positive attitude of our national officers and directors-—and with all of us 
working together, we can look forward to a strengthened and growing 
association. 

Next month, in this column, your new president, G. Eldon Tufts, will 
bring you his first “Report to the Membership.” Look for it. He has a message 
you will want to read. 






MANAGE MAGAZINE 


NMA CLUB ANNIVERSARIES 


DECEMBER: 10 years—Douglas Management Club of Santa Monica, Santa 
Monica, California; Basic Management Club, Fostoria, Ohio; 5 years— 
Braniff Airways Management Club, Dallas, Texas; Carbon Fuel Company 
Management Club, Carbon, West Virginia; American Air Filter Manage- 
ment Club, Moline, Illinois. 


JANUARY: 10 years—Taloa Management Club, Oakland, California; 5 
years—Eastern Division Supervisors Club of The Alabama Power Company, 
Anniston, Alabama; Greenville Foremen’s Club, Greenville, Pennsylvania. 











_ MICHIANA NMA COUNCIL will host 

the Eleventh Annual NMA Bowling Classic 
in South Bend, Ind. This popular NMA event 
is scheduled for February 28, March 1, 7 and 
8, 1959. The tournament will be rolled on 
32 fully automatic .alleys at the new Beacon 
Bow! Lanes claimed to be the finest in the Mid- 
west. The National Telegraphic will be rolled 
in conjunction with the South Bend classic. 

This event is the largest assembly of NMA 
members during the year and all club officers 
are urged to see that the bowlers in their club 
are répresented in either the South Bend event, 
if they are located within traveling distance, 
or the telegraphic affair in their immediate ter- 
ritory. Entries for both events will close Jan. 
16, 1959. Further information on both tourna- 
ments may be obtained by contacting C. W. 
Meyer, Bendix Products Division, South Bend 
20, Indiana. 

The Michiana Council is comprised of the 
following affiliated NMA clubs; Bas-Mor 
Management Club, La Porte, Ind.; Clark Man- 
agement Club, Buchanan, Mich.; Kawneer 
Management Club, Niles, Mich.; Bendix Man- 
agement Club, Mishawaka, Ind.; Oliver Man- 
agement Club, and Bendix Supervisors Club, 
both in South Bend. 





























9 Library 
institute of 
ey 


aiena 4, Calif. 
New Responsibility of Management 
The Foreman and Productivity 
History of Bookkeeping 
Weigh and Decide 
Missiles or Brickbats 
On-the-Job Training 
Employing the Handicapped 
The Challenge of Work 
Mediocrity 
35th National Conference 
Kokomo Foremen’s Club 
Business Notebook 
Act on Fact 


“How Would You Have Solved This?” 


Bowling Tournament 





Marion N. Kershner 


Stewart French 


Philip M. Talbot 


Clem Zinck 


Mr. Sknul, Expert 


Charles Glauber 


L. E. McBride 


Charles W. Covey 


William M. Freeman 


James Black 


d 


